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Archdeacon Tiffany at Yale 


Archdeacon C. C. Tiffany of the diocese of 
New York delivered two exceedingly interest- 
ing lectures before the theological students at 
Yale last week. The subject of the first was 
Religious Teaching as Affected by Natural 
and Social Environment. The significance of 
the outward in its relation to the inward life, 
said Dr. Tiffany, is a present day question in 
science, art and religion. A prevailing idea 
is that the church is to create an environment 
to awaken, guard and develop Christian life. 
Carried to its extreme limit this theory says, 
“Put people in the right place and they will 
be all right ’’—a statement, however, which | 
experience has denied, from the garden of | | 
Eden up to now. If we look at the teachings | | 
of Jesus we certainly find there a community 
idea. Environment isa great factor. It gives | 
a chance for development. It shapes and 
facilitates character by removing obstruc- 
tions. But we must also recognize that this 
does not furnish the lifeimpulse. It fosters it 
but does not make it. Indeed, how often 
unfortunate circumstances even help and 
strengthen character. And again, how often 
a happy environment not only does not make 
character but may retard it. Circumstances 
cannot hinder virtue nor produce it. 

The institutional church guards and pre- 
serves, but it may not reach the positive point, 
which is conscience, the sense of sin and of 
the need of moral redemption. Religion is 
only to be supplemented by these external 
factors, and they are needed only in large 
cities to any great extent. And they must not 
essentially modify religious effort to stir the 





soul and to mold internal character. Often, 
too, joining these things spoils religious char- 
acter by materializing it. For instance, with | 
regard to charities, the church should diffuse | 
the spirit of giving rather than be a distrib- | 
utor of alms. It spoils devotion to join it to a | 
pecuniary consideration. 

Let us hold, then, to modern humanitarian- 
ism, but realize that it is not competent to 
insure moral results. Removing the saloon 
will not breed sobriety and self-control. This 
is a means but not a distinct aim. The same 
principle holds in methods of evangelization. 
Exhibitions attracting the outward eye may 
cut the sinews of reverence. Recognize the 
help of environment, then, but do not depend 
on it. Guard the nucleus, realizing that the 
outward is for the inward. The heart of hu- 
manity will not respond to these externals, 
but to the beating of the heart of Christ. His 
healings were of value, but of deepest impor- 
tance was the great fact that ‘‘to the poor the 
gospel is preached.” 

Dr. Tiffany’s second lecture was on the Re- 
lation of Modern Theology to Foreign Mis- 
sions. Christ’s gospel is a universal gospel. 
To speak of Christianity as simply one reli- 
gion among the many of the world is fatally 
to misconceive it, although this does not mean 
that we are to deny that other religions have 
truth and are seeking it. A modern theology 
is necessary in view of the inexhaustibleness 
of Christ’s riches of truth. Our modern the 
ology is that of a fuller comprehension of the 
mind of Christ and a deeper conception of the 
meaning of incarnation. It looks at the new 
life as a deliverance from sin rather than 
from sin’s punishment. It is a divine revela- 
tion rather than a divine vindication. There 
is no contrariety of justice and mercy in God 
and Jesus Christ, but rather Christ is the 
revelation of God. Fatherhood rather than 
sovereignty is dwelt upon, and man is re- 
garded in the light of his ideal character. 

Such a theology, in its relation to foreign 
missions, involves a belief that men may be 
saved by Christ who never heard of Christ, 
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that God is no respecter of persons. While 
sin is not more lightly regarded the cross is 
presented as well as the law. Along with the 
greatness of the sin is the largeness of the 
remedy. 

God’s love for souls is emphasized, as well 
as man’s love, and both work together. Re- 
lease from sin is a larger aim than release 
from penalty and includes it. The modern 
theology holds that God will save all he can. 
This larger view of God’s purpose is an added 
motive for foreign missions, and the logical 
result of the modern view will be a revival in 
missionary zeal. c. 8. M. 
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try minister comments thus on 

the tendency of the times: “This 
pleasure-seeking age does not at all grasp 
Paul’s ‘Rejoice.’ It is thoroughly satu- 
rated with another formula, The pleasant 
is the right. Play is become the first 
business of life. It is an easy receipt for 
happiness to turn all tragedy into com- 
edy, to take life lightly. A popular au- 
thor says, ‘There is nothing so much a 
man’s business as his amusements.’ No 
doubt this is successfully used by many 
—and all the higher problems and desti- 
nies of life left out. Christ’s religion is 
absolutely opposed to this. We need a 
new asceticism that shall snub this pleas- 
ure-seeking and make self-control a higher 
end than happiness.”’ There is food for 
serious thought in such words, especially 
in these midwinter weeks, when faithful 
ministers and laymen are watching, as 
one watcheth for the morning, for the 
dawn of better times in the churches. 
Is not this inordinate “ pleasure-seeking ”’ 
one great hindrance? If frivolous amuse- 
ments, a card party, a play, an “‘enter- 
tainment’’—all of them perhaps right in 
proper time and proportion—consume the 
leisure and strength of men and women 
in arranging and attending them, is it 
strange that there are no time nor mind 
left for arranging religious work or at- 
tending meetings of social prayer? There 
may be occasions in which the question 
will be whether it is better to play or to 
pray. It will not take the humble, ear- 
nest, loving Christian long to decide. 


A ea nin letter from a coun- 


To the March communion service speciul 
interest attaches owing to the fact that it 
often gives evidence of the awakened reli- 
gious feeling of the winter months. The 
fruit of extra effort, whether in the form 
of evangelistic services or of personal 
work among the unconverted, usually ap- 
pears in the accessions to membership on 
profession of faith. We have no evidence 
at hand to prove that the sacramental 
season last Sunday was an exceptionally 
notable one among the churches, but re- 
ports are not lacking of gratifying addi- 
tions to membership here and there. In 
many cases faithful, persistent activity 
on the part of pastors and Sunday school 
teachers has told, not only in leading the 
children of the church to an outspoken 
decision for Christ, but in prevailing upon 
adults to profess their faith before men. 
It is a joy to think of these hundreds of 
accessions to the churches on a single 
Sunday. Let the new comers now be 
trained to put on the harness and to re- 
gard the step just taken as only the first 
of many others in the Master’s service. 
Every week we are chronicling the death 
of men who have long borne the burden 
and heat of the day. Among these new 
Tecruits may there not be many who will 
_ Spring forward gladly to lift the burdens 

that have dropped from the shoulders of 
those who have gone? It is thus that the 
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church of Christ renews itself from gen- 
eration to generation and increases its 
power in the world. 


The tributes on both sides of the Atlantic 
to Frances Willard are so many and so 
appreciative that they will help to per- 
petuate the memory and influence of one 
of the most remarkable lives of this cen- 
tury. The press and the pulpit alike have 
extolled her virtues and her work in terms 
comparable tu the meed of praise extended 
to General Armstrong and Professor 
Drummond when they died. Nothing is 
so sure to win ultimately the esteem of 
men as a life utterly devoted to a noble 
end. And yet it must be remembered 
that while Miss Willard lived she was 
often the target for ridicule, misrepre- 
sentation and even for abuse. No doubt 
she exposed herself at times to just criti- 
cism, which, though hostile in form, was 
friendly at heart. This is only saying that 
she was human, but any minor mistake 
fades out of sight as the world looks 
upon the sum total of her life work in all 
its beauty and inspiring power. 


The Massachusetts House Committee 
on Public Health has rejected the new 
bill requiring examination and certifica- 
tion by the State Board of Registration in 
Medicine as a preliminary to the practice 
of medicine. Its advecates call it a blow 
aimed at quackery. But many druggists 
oppose it lest it deprive them of their law- 
ful degree of Ph. G., although they sym- 
pathize with its main purpose; and the 
Spiritualists, Christian Scientists, faith 
curers and magnetic healers are hostile 
to it, claiming that it will unfairly limit 
their freedom of action. The problem 
raised by this bill is hard to be solved 
satisfactorily. If quacks and charlatans 
could be suppressed by such a law, the 
people would have great reason for grati- 
tude. If the possibility of the loss of life 
through neglect of medical aid in time of 
sickness—a possibility which in more than 
one case has become lamentable fact— 
were removed by law, nobody, no matter 
what his opinions, ought -to complain. 
On the other hand, everybody has the 
right to a certain degree of individual 
freedom of judgment and action, even in- 
volving some risk. Nobody is, or can be, 
wholly free from restraint, even in mat- 
ters of health, for that is impossible. We 
do not regard the bill proposed as alto- 
gether wise, but we cannot help feeling 
that some further restriction upon reck- 
lessness, however conscientious, in rela- 
tion to health and disease should be es- 
tablished. Moreover, some penalty for 
deliberate neglect to summon medical 
aid, when such neglect evidently has 
caused death, certainly ought to be pre- 
scribed and enforced. 


' A business man of our acquaintance is 
in the habit of keeping on his office desk 
several books for the express purpose of 
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giving them away to such of his friends 
and callers as he thinks would appreciate 
and profit by them. Within a short while 
he has thus disposed of a number of 
copies of John R, Mott’s stirring volume, 
Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest. 
One of them found its way to the study 
of a minister who made it the basis of 
one of the most moving sermons which 
he has recently preached. Our business 
friend takes a great deal of satisfaction in 
this quiet method of ministering to the 
intellectual and spiritual life of others. 
He has learned how effective the right 
sort of book may become as a dissemi- 
nator of Christian truth. Who can esti- 
mate the good that may result to scores 
of people as now and then in the hurry of 
business life this Christian man pauses 
and puts into the hands of those who 
may be dull or careless respecting spirit- 
ual things so wholesome an influence as 
a good book. 


To what extent is a person justified in 
refusing to acquiesce with his brethren 
respecting calling a pastor? Any mem- 
ber of a church undoubtedly has the right 
to express his convictions on such an im- 
portant matter, but there are times when 
it would seem graceful to yield to the 
opinions of others in order that the call 
may be a unanimous one. A prominent 
church recently chose a new pastor, and 
the action at the church meeting was 
telegraphed quite extensively over the 
country. It was stated that there was 
one negative vote. The opposition was 
not based on any objection to the minis- 
ter in question but to a conscientious ob- 
jection to calling a man whom the dis- 
sentient had not heard preach. As this 
negative vote was cust by a person who 
does not attend the church much oftener 
than once in three months, it is easy to 
see that the candidate might have pre- 
sented himself in the pulpit a number of 
times and still the dissentient’s objection 
might continue to hold. Conscience is a 
good thing in the right place, but he who 
possesses a sensitive one should take care 
not to identify its dictates with his own 
whims. In these days, when upon com- 
mittees is placed to so large an extent the 
responsibility for calling a pastor, others 
must be in readiness under certain cir- 
cumstances to yield to their judgments. 


Worldly wisdom was summed up in 
words like these addressed to a young 
man for his guidance in the practical 
affairs of life: “Go with the crowd. No 
matter where it is going go with it, and 
a little further in the same direction if 
youcan. When it turns, turn back withit. 
Always. keep with the crowd. If you do 
what other people are doing and talk about 
what they are talking about, you will al- 
waysgeton.” This temptation is addressed 
not only to the love of getting on but to 
the love of ease. To swim with the cur- 
rent is easy swimming. To do as ot)+r 
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people are doing avoids all chance of fric- 
tion, except with people of independent 
thought of whom the frivolous world 
would willingly be rid. The test which 
the apostle suggests for this theory of 
success in life is that of its effect on 
character. He saw that it kept men in 
the childish state, ‘‘tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of teach- 
ing,” and urged men rather to be ambi- 
tious of the toils that lead to manhood. 
Success of any kind which leaves the 
winner in will and intellect a child can 
hardly claim even the praise of being 
worldly wisdom. The effective men of 
every generation are those who recognize 
the set of the current and use but do not 
follow it. Their success endures when 
followers of the current have long been 
stranded on the sandbars of forgetfulness. 
“The world passeth away and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever.” 





The Council Is Near at Hand 


Abundant evidence is given in this 
issue that our most important denomina- 
tional assemblage is to convene at no dis- 
tant date. Certainly the four months be- 
tween now and July 7 afford none too 
long a period for definite preparation on 
the part of those who intend to be pres- 
ent, and for the cultivation of interest in 
the gathering among our churches gen- 
erally. From this time on we shall give 
the subject increasing prominence in our 
columns, and we are glad this week to 
pave the way for what is yet to come 
by presenting on our cover a picture of 
the chureh where the meetings will be 
held and by furnishing material relating 
to the council itself. 

The program will soon be ready for 
publication, and examination will show 
that a wide range of timely themes 
is to be considered. Such problems as 
federation, city evangelization, stand- 
ards for our ministry, the administra- 
tion of our benevolent societies, the in- 
ternational relations of Congregational- 
ism and its promise for the coming cen- 
tury are of commanding importance, 
The men selected to treat them are ex- 
pert in their acquaintance with their 
respective themes, and competent, too, 
from the point of view of pleasing and 
effective platform speaking. The suc- 
cess of the council is already assured by 
this wise selection of topics and speakers. 

Our readers will be no less interested in 
learning the condition of Congregation- 
alism in the Pacific Northwest, and the 
hopes which the brethren on the ground 
entertain from the coming of the council. 
A local correspondent has taken pains to 
gather the salient facts in the develop- 
ment of our history there, covering more 
than half a century, and Rev. A. W. 
Ackerman, pastor of the entertaining 
church, joins with a hearty welcome a plea 
to the churches throughout the country 
to send their best men to the gathering. 

The list of 110 delegates, printed on 
page 357, includes only about one-sixth 
of the full quota, since the basis of repre- 
sentation—one delegate for every ten 
churches grouped in local organizations 
and one for each 10,000 communicants in 
every State organization—permits a quota 
offdelegates of between 500 and 600. At 
Syracuse in 1895 369 delegates were pres- 
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We are glad that thirty-four out of 


ent. 
the 110 names printed in this preliminary 
list are those of laymen. That is none 
too large a proportion. Attention is 
called to the recommendation of the last 
council that churches pay the necessary 
expenses of their pastors or members who 
are appointed delegates. 

Delegates journeying from the Atlantic 
seaboard will be able to derive much 
pleasure as well as profit from their over- 
land journey, and we recommend that 
the trip be considered as a vacation pos- 
sibility. There will be abundant oppor- 
tunity, both before and after, for side 
trips to the Yellowstone and to Cali- 
fornia. An afternoon and evening dur- 
ing the session of the council have been 
formally set apart for a visit to Forest 
Grove to participate in the celebration of 
the semicentennial of Pacific University, 
and the committee of arrangements on 
the ground is already projecting a trip 
up the Columbia River and perhaps 
thence to Whitman College at Walla 
Walla, Wn., and to the points in that 
neighborhood which possess so much 
historic interest for Congregationalists. 
One sign of the interest taken in the coun- 
cil by the churches on the Pacific coast is 
that they are planning to observe the 
third Sunday in April as National Coun- 
cil Sunday. 

We regret to say that, despite urgent 
pressure brought to bear on the railroads, 
beginning a number of months ago, no 
definite reply to the application for re- 
duced rates has been received. Private 
assurances from individual managers con- 
vey large expectations as to very favor- 
able rates, but the denomination is surely 
not asking too much when it calls fora 
speedy and definite decision. Present in- 
dications are that a gratifyingly large 
number of delegates and their friends 
will start from New England in the clos. 
ing days of June in order to be on hand 
promptly at the opening of the session. 
Let the denomination rally its ablest men 
at this distant point on the Pacific coast. 
The educational advantage of such a 
trip will be great and enduring, while 
Congregationalism on the Pacific slope 
can hardly fail to receive a needed re- 
invigoration of vitality and hope from 
this session of the council. 





The Cleveland Convention 


Such a convention as that held in Cleve- 
land, Feb. 23-27, was a significant event 
in modern Christian history. It shows 
that faith in the gospel is by no means 
dead, that its defenders do not lack in- 
tellectual ability or culture and training. 
Some of those prominent in this conven- 
tion had been educated at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, Yale, Princeton or To- 
ronto. Not a single word failed to indi- 
cate discipline of mind and a purpose to 
weigh well the consequences of every step 
taken, of every principle proclaimed, of 
every motive to which appeal was made. 
No applause was permitted, in order that 
those present might the better realize the 
seriousness of their deliberations and the 
supreme importance of the cause which 
brought them together. The faith which 
seemed to control every speaker was the 
faith of intelligence, of calm and quiet 
thought rather than the faith of fanati- 
cism or of emotion. 
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It would not be surprising if this con. 
vention were to mark a turning point in 
the evangelization of the world. The 
motto under which the volunteer move. 
ment is carried forward is, ‘The evangeli- 
zation of the world in this generation,” 
and Secretary Speer showed in aspeech of 
extraordinary breadth and forceful elo. 
quence that this motto is reasonable, Scrip. 
tural and inspiring. In the intelligence 
of those who composed the gathering, in 
their concentration’ of thought upon a 
single topic, their enthusiasm, their faith, 
their personal consecration, and their 
hopefulness of being able to do just what 
God commands, this convention has per- 
haps never been surpassed. 

There was no blinking of the difficulties 
in the way of obeying Christ’s last com- 
mand. While these were carefully por- 
trayed, the means by which they may be 
met were confidently stated. Not a pes- 
simistic word was heard. The prevailing 
feeling was that what God requires can 
be done. We have come together, the 
young people seemed to say, as a council 
of war, to consult as to the best measures 
to be pursued, but with full confidence in 
our leader and fully assured of final 
and complete victory. Papers, addresses, 
prayers, hymns, kept in view these ques- 
tions: How shall we persuade our edu- 
cated Christian youth to undertake the 
evangelization of the world in sufficient 
numbers to accomplish this during the 
first quarter of the coming century, and 
how shall the church be persuaded to rise 
to the privilege and furnish the means, 
which are so abundant, to send out and 
sustain those who are willing to devote 
themselves to this sublimest of all un- 
dertakings? Lesser differences in doc- 
trinal belief were lost sight of in agree- 
ment as to the fundamental facts, upon 
which all were of one mind. No one 
could discriminate between the denomi- 
nations. Nor did there seem to be any 
other ambition than that each missionary 
board might send out more missionaries 
and that the churches at home might 
rival each other in self-denying gifts. 

Emphasis was laid upon the need of 
well-trained men, fitted to contend with 
the keenest minds abroad. At the same 
time the fact was never lost sight of that 
spirit-filled men are needed most of all. 
If loyalty to Christ were apparent as the 
guiding principle of the convention, de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit and upon 
the use of the means of spiritual culture 
and growth were almost equally promi- 
nent. The value of the Morning Watch, 
through which at least the first half-hour 
of every day is secured for prayer and 
meditation upon the Word of God, was 
made so prominent that few who at- 
tended the convention will be likely to 
neglect it. Neither in the General As- 
sembly nor in the anniversary gatherings 
of the American Board has there ever 
been a stricter attention to one single ob- 
ject than was exhibited at Cleveland. 
However great the underlying enthu- 
siasm, it was not suffered to get the bet- 
ter of stern, cold reason. One could but 
feel that, were all the elderly men now at 
the head of the various departments of 
church work to be taken away, the va 
cancies thus created could be instantly " 
filled by young men whose wisdom would 
be no less remarkable than,their enthusi- 
asm and self-denying devotion. 
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Taken all in all, the Cleveland conven- 
tion indicates a rising tide in the life and 
activities of the church. Most inspiring 
were the faith of its leaders and its mem- 
pers in the Lord Jesus Christ, their cath- 
olicity toward one another and their sym- 
pathy with the needs of the non-Christian 
world. So was the confidence which they 
exhibited in the certainty that every prom- 
ise which Christ has made will be fulfilled, 
and that no one who is called to be a mis- 
sionary need doubt that it will be possi- 
ble for him to enter upon missionary 
work; and so was the assurance which all 
seemed to cherish that nothing more is 
necessary than to acquaint the church 
with the real condition of the heathen 
world, and the fact that thousands of 
youth are waiting to take the gospel to it, 
in order to. obtain the necessary funds. 
Nothing more inspiring has been seen 
since the days of the apostles. 

It is not surprising that the older mis- 
sionaries indorse the movement, that it 
commends itself to our missionary boards 
as a great recruiting agency which fur- 
nishes a picked soldiery.for coming cam- 
paigns, or that those who have feared 
lest the age become absolutely materialis- 
tic should here perceive an antidote to 
mere worldly prosperity, and a possible 
indication of the channels through which 
our vast wealth may be made to carry 
blessings untold to the ends of the earth. 





A Precaution Necessary for 
Peace 


We join heartily in the demand begin- 
ning to be made that the coast defenses 
of our country be completed and equipped 
‘as speedily as possible. The present gen- 
eral appreciation of the possibility of war 
with some foreign power—little as we 
really may anticipate such a conflict— 
should stimulate us to put ourselves at 
once into a condition of safety. The Gov- 
ernment is by no means blind to the 
danger, and within a few years much 
important work has been done to meet it. 
But our fortifications are far from com- 
plete and their equipment is still farther 
from readiness. Most of our great cities 
on the coast are today more or less in 
peril of bombardment, and would be as- 
sailed immediately in the event of a war 
with any foreign power possessing a mod- 
ern navy. 

Whatever still needs to be done to pro- 
tect them ought to be done at once. Mil- 
itary and naval men understand, but few 
others of us realize, that war now begins 
as soon as it is declared, if not even 
sooner. No time is left the attacked for 
preparation. No amount of public spirit 
or bravery then can make good the fail- 
ure to be prepared beforehand. It takes 
months, not to say years, to build re- 
doubts and batteries, to manufacture 
modern eannon—the only ones of any 
use—and to properly train the gunners 
who must man them. The advantage of 
shore batteries over those upon shipboard 
are so great—naval men estimate it as 
ten to one—that, were Boston, for in- 
stance, thoroughly protected by forts, 
guns and men, the city would be practi. 
cally impregnable. But, while doubtless 
every one of our coast cities is much 
better guarded now than two or three 
years ago, probably not a single one is 
completely protected as yet. 
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Congress is aroused on the subject but 
moves sluggishly. Appropriations should 
be made at ence sufficient to thoroughly 
complete the fortifications of every im- 
portant coast city, and to supply enough 
guns of the highest efficiency as fast as 
they can be turned out of the factories. 
Moreover, more artillery regiments should 
be formed at once. Men enough are 
needed, carefully trained men, not only 
to man every fort, battery and signal 
station, but also to take the places of 
their comrades killed or disabled in a 
fight. The navy can be depended upon 
for gallant service. There is no doubt 
about that. But it still is far too small 
to protect our whole coast, even were it 
certain of victory in sea fighting. All 
land defensés should be made effective 
without delay. 

We .urge-this action the more earnestly 
because we love and pray for peace. But 
nothing else will operate so powerfully to 
hinder other nations from declaring war 
upon us as the knowledge that we are 
well prepared to defend ourselves. No 
other power could possibly penetrate the 
United States very far with an army. 
Thatis not likely to be attempted. But 
our coast cities would be the natural and 
immediate object of any attack, and it 
would be made by battle-ships armed with 
guns of ten to twelve miles’ range, accu- 
tate in aim and deadly in destructiveness. 
Let us not trust to luck but protect our- 
selves in time, not only for our honor’s 
sake but that peace may be maintained 
securely. 


Is the Sunday School Decaying 


Again the Ladies’ Home Journal has 
spoken. The Sunday school is decaying. 
We do not presume to speak for all the 
denominations, but as to the Congrega- 
tionalists we may, perhaps, be permitted 
to offer a few facts. ‘‘The attendance is 
on the decrease.” In the last ten years 
the increase in our Sunday school mem- 
bership has been 237,500. It will take 
some time at this rate to effect a com- 
plete disappearance. “Boys and girls 
beg off from going.” So they do from 
day school and everything which requires 
regularity and effort; that is, some of 
them do from almost everything but the 
circus. So this some have always done, 
but outside of the ‘200 Sunday schools” 
which “reveal this condition,” and doubt- 
less others, our observation leads us to 
think this some is growing less. 

Mr. Bok, or his editorial writer, wants 
a man of Napoleonic force and Webste- 
rian intellect for superintendent of every 
school. That would be fine, doubtless, 
but we have not run against such men at 
all the street corners lately. We venture 
to say that the Sunday school superin- 
tendents in our cities and larger towns 
will prove to be as bright and enterpris- 
ing men as you will find in an equal num- 
ber of men gathered in other organiza. 
tions, but they are not all born geniuses 
or generals. More thought, more stady, 
more ingenuity and more self-criticism is 
being put into this work than ever since 
the day of Robert Raikes. 

Then as to teachers, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal would wholly exclude the men, 
because women can teach children better 
than men. This is undoubtedly a fact, 
though when you exclude day school 
teachers and those engaged in business 
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and young girls, as this critic would, 
and the mothers, as he should, there 
are left only the single sisters, of whom 
we are assured there are a sufficient 
supply “waiting and longing for some 
work to do.” But the Sunday school 
is not merely for children. It is grow- 
ing in its reach to those older. In 
many churches and communities young 
men and women and old men and women 
are gathering every week for the study 
of God’s Word in increasing numbers. 
They need men and the best men. One 
reason why so many of the older boys 
have left the schools is because the men 
were not there to lead and to teach. On 
the whole, we recommend the writer of 
the article in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
to connect himself with a Sunday school, 
and to join a class taught by a man. 





Mary and Martha as Types of 
Christian Life 

These two sisters often are contrasted 
as if Martha were the inferior of Mary in 
her devotion to our Lord. We think of 
the former as allowing herself to be too 
busy with household and other cares to 
render to Jesus that fullness of tender 
loyalty which the latter illustrated. That 
there probably is an element of truth in 
this distinction is indicated by the words 
of Christ to Martha on one or two occa- 
sions. But itis possible that too much is 
made of it. 

The two sisters appear to have repre- 
sented two quite different types of char- 
acter. Martha by nature was independ- 
ent and resolute, a woman of affairs, a 
manager, a care taker, and somewhat in- 
clined to let her responsibilities weigh 
upon her unduly. She had what we some- 
times hear described as “the New Eng- 
land conscience.” Mary, on the other 
hand, seems to have been less energetic, 
more dependent, probably somewhat the 
more lovable if the less efficient, more 
easily absorbed by affection for our Lord 
or for any one else whom she loved, and 
more demonstrative of her regard. 

It ought to be remembered that each of 
these two sisters was largely what God 
originally made her. Neither of them 
possibly could have become like the other. 
Nor could they help showing their love 
for Jesus differently. It is not likely 
that he failed to appreciate this. It is 
not probable that in his language of gen- 
tle rebuke to Martha he at all meant to 
imply that he valued her devotion to him- 
self less than that of Mary, but only that 
he wished to indicate to her certain weak- 
nesses natural to her against which he 
sought to put her on her guard. If we 
knew all which he said to Mary at differ- 
ent times we might realize that he also 
showed her how she might become no- 
bler. It is quite possible that he some- 
times advised her to cultivate some of 
the more robust virtues of her sister. 

We must not be too much disturbed be- 
cause we cannot become exactly like 
those of our fellow-Christians whom we 
admire. Each of us is somewhat unlike 
every other. We are to strive to con- 
quer our own faults and to prove our de- 
votion to Christ in our own way. The 
more we grow like him, the more we 
shall resemble what is best in other be- 
lievers. But we never can become dupli- 
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cates of them and he understands this 
perfectly. 





Current History 
Spain and the United States 

The court of inquiry investigating the 
disaster to the Maine has not concluded 
its work, and until it does report nothing 
will or can be done. Meanwhile every- 
thing that the Administration can do to 
put the navy and army on a war footing 
is being done quietly and expeditiously, 
not with the hope or belief that there will 
be any occasion for a resort to arms, but 
because prudence demands that the United 
States shall not be caught napping. Con- 
gress has passed the bill creating two 
new artillery regiments, the House pass- 
ing the bill with only three dissenting 
votes, Democrats and Populists vying 
with Republicans in protestations of will- 
ingness to support the Administration 
heartily. As we go to press the leaders 
of Congress, after consultation with the 
President, are preparing to introduce a 
bill authorizing the Administration to 
call on the Treasury for $50,000,000, with 
which to provide for any expenditures 
that it may deem wise, such as purchase 
of ammunition and weapons, securing 
war vessels abroad, strengthening the 
coast defenses, etc. 

Spain’s informal request that General 
Fitzhugh-Lee, our consul-general in Ha- 
vana, be withdrawn, has been refused by 
the Administration and Spain will not 
press the matter. If Spain wished form- 
ally to declare Mr. Lee a persona non grata 
she was at liberty to do so, but Mr. Mc- 
Kinley would not withdraw a man who 
has not transgressed any law of courtesy 
or propriety and has served his country 
faithfully under two Administrations in 
circumstances which have tested his char- 
acter and ability thoroughly. Mr. Lee un- 
questionably has strong sympathy for the 
Cubans who have suffered because of the 
war, and he has not hesitated to let that 
fact be known. But he has carefully re- 
frained from official acts that have com- 
promised him or the people he represents. 
As for dispatching naval vessels to Matan- 
zaz and Sagua with food supplies, offi- 
cially requested—be it remembered—by 
Governor-General Blanco, the Adminis- 
tration has decided to send the Fern 
rather than the Montgomery, using the 
latter, however, as.a dispatch boat be- 
tween Havana and Key West, so it is diffi- 
cult to see what Spain has gained by her 
protest. 

Having in view a conflict that will occur 
months hence probably, if at all, after the 
United States has declared its intentions 
respecting intervention in Cuba, both 
Spain and the United States are consider- 
ing the advisability, if not the necessity, of 
strengthening their navies, by purchasing 
vessels now building in English ship- 
yards for Brazil, China, Chile and other 
Powers. As yet there is no conclusive 
evidence that either Power has actually 
purchased any vessels. 

What Is Our Proper Future Foreign Policy 

President McKinley, in his address at 
the University of Pennsylvania on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, recalled the time-hon- 
ored counsel of Washington respecting 
the advisability of the United S-ates 
maintaining an attitude of isolation, of 
refusing to enter upon even temporary 
alliances with European powers for any 
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reason whatever. ‘ He,” said President 
McKinley, “seems to have grasped all 
possible conditions and pointed the way 
to meet them safely. Following him we 
cannot err.” ‘Not so,” says ex-Secretary 
of State Oln-y, if we have rightly inter- 
preted the iconoclastic speech on The In- 
ternational Isolation of the United States 
which he made before the students of 
Harvard College last week. ‘‘ Washing- 
ton,’”’ he says in substance, “could not 
possibly have seen present day conditions, 
for he was not omniscient, only supremely 
wise for his own day and generation. 
Space and time bave been annihilated, so 
that we are now only nominally isolated 
geographically. Dynasties that then oc- 
cupied European thrones and were de- 
tested by our people have either passed 
away or are rendered impotent by the 
rising tide of democracy in Europe. A 
policy that was wise when we were weak 
and struggling for recognition, a policy 
calculated to give us time and opportu- 
nity to attain a sturdy manhood, is no 
longer politic, self-respecting or in con- 
formity with our God-given duties. After 
we have attained to manhood, become as 
strong and wealthy as we now are and as 
able to impose our convictions upon na- 
tions less favored with lofty political and 
social ideals, power implies obligations as 
well as rights. Therefore we are justified 
in utilizing our own strength, either sin- 
gly or in union with a kindred power like 
Great Britain, to conserve our own inter- 
ests abroad, or in perpetuating and de- 
fending a type of civilization which we 
naturally believe to be the best.” 

Obviously here is a strong note on a 
key hitherto not frequently sounded, but 
one which will stir a responsive emotion 
in many a heart. Not a few recognize 
that facing the problems involved in Cuba, 
Hawaii, the partition of China and the 
rise to power of Russia our statesmen 
stand at the parting of the ways. Slowly 
but surely the English-speaking peoples 
are being welded together in a federation 
that has common political, commercial 
and religious ideals, and in face of a com- 
mon foe traditions like the Washington 
Farewell Address rule of isolation are 
likely to be swept aside. 

Although Mr. Olney used it simply as a 
hypothetical illustration, it is evident that 
he, if President of the United States, would 
have no hesitation in forming a tempo- 
rary alliance with any European power 
to coerce the Turk into giving restoration 
for American property damaged or de- 
stroyed. The attitude of Mr. McKinley 
seems to be that we are debarred from 
acting save alone; and then only after 
the Cuban complications are out of the 
way can it be attempted with any hope 
of success. 

It has been a pleasant surprise to our 
English brethren to find that the man 
who brought Lord Salisbury up with a 
round turn, and induced Great Britain to 
arbitrate the Venezuela boundary dispute, 
is one of Great Britain’s warmest ad- 
mirers and a most outspoken advocate of 
an Anglo-American understanding and 
alliance. 


Will the Lynchers Be Punished 

The latest effort of Governor Mount to 
punish the Indiana lynchers seems to 
have failed through the invincible deter- 
mination of all the local officials to shield 
the guilty mob. A Methodist clergyman 
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is credited with having spent the night 
pleading with the judge whose verdict in 
the case was anxiously awaited last week, 
and yet the decision, when it came the 
next day, was against the State and in 
favor of the man charged with complicity 
in the crime. The attorney-genera! has 
ironically reported to the governor that 
the men “‘lynched themselves.” Federal 
detectives are after the guilty South Caro. 
linians, who butchered and roasted the 
postmaster of Lake City and some of his 
family, and the Post Office Department 
officials have offered a reward of $1,500 for 
the detection of any of the culprits. But 
here too, we fear, local sentiment will 
defy the nation as well as the State. 
Lendon’s Municipal Reform Victory 

It is not at all comforting to an Ameri- 
can to perceive that the masses of London 
are better led and more responsive to 
good leadership than the masses of New 
York. The Liberal and Radical victory 
in London’s municipal contest last week 
is a most wholesome event, calculated to 
bless the many and hasten the day when 
London shall be a more beautiful, endur- 
able place of abode for those who are com- 
pelled to live there year in and year out. 
Lord Salisbury and his Tory-Unionist col- 
leagues insisted upon carrying national 
party divisions into the fight, and they 
have got a good drubbing, as they deserved 
to. They threatened to undo all that the 
London County Council had done; to de- 
centralize authority and separate the city 
into ten or a dozen municipalities; to re- 
vert to contract labor, with allits jobbery; 
and, in short, strengthen the present grip 
of the water and gas monopolies and post- 
pone for many a day that revision of the 
system of taxation which permits the 
few to grow fabulously rich on the in- 
crement which comes from social expan- 
sion. With an incoming County Council 
having more than seventy Progressives to 
forty Moderates, whereas the council dur- 
the past year has stood Moderates sixty, 
Progressives fifty-eight, it is easy to see 
that London has seen an uprising of the * 
electors quite unprecedented. The result 
will give heart to the Liberal leaders in 
the oncoming parliamentary contest. 
Affairs Abroad 

Nothing very definite or authoritative 
respecting the course of eventsin Europe, 
Asia or Africa has been revealed during 
the past week. Japan is reported to have 
asked Russia for an explicit statement of 
its intentions respecting Port Arthur. 
Russia, so says the Peking correspondent 
of the London Times, -has demanded that 
China surrender to her all sovereign rights 
over Port Arthur and Talien-Wan and 
has asked for authority to construct 4 
railway through the Leaotong peninsula 


_to Port Arthur. Five days are given for 


reply, and the agreement must be signed 
within a month. In the event of non- 
compliance Russia threatens to move 
with her troops into Manchuria. The 
same correspondent also reports that Rus- 
sia and France are still working against 
the Anglo-German loan which we reported 
China as having negotiated last week. 
Apparently the strife in China has only 
begun, and if, as is reported, the leaders of 
the Chinese in the interior provinces have 
united to resist any concessions to Euro- 
peans that the emperor and his advisers 
at Peking may make, the situation is even 
more complicated than was supposed. 
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From India come reports of intense dis- 
satisfaction among the natives at the rig- 
orous sedition laws which the authorities 
bave decided to enforce there against the 
protests of the more enlightened civilians 
—native and European. Noris the finan- 
cial outlook of the Indian Government at 
all promising. 

A new cabinet in Austria is being 
formed, with Count Franz von Thun 
Hohenstein as prime minister, and the 
prospect for peace within the empire is 
brighter than it was a month ago. The 
future of the dual monarchy after the 
death of Emperor Francis Joseph is prob- 
lematical. If a recent statement of the 
vice-president of the French House of 
Deputies is to be credited, Russia and 
France intend to see to it that Germany 
shall not be the only power to profit by 
the partition that all predict will follow. 
It seems to be taken for granted that 
Germany’s ambition is to absorb the Ger- 
man populations of the empire and gain 
a port on the Mediterranean at Trieste. 
Such is the contention of a German diplo- 
mat who writes in the March Harper’s, 
and such is the drift of prophecy in the 
European press. Obviously both France 
and Russia will have something to say 
about this. The relations between Bul- 
garia and Turkey are strained, and Bul- 
garia has just peremptorily demanded an 
explanation of the movement of Turkish 
troops toward the Bulgarian frontier. 

The jubilee celebration of the promulga- 
tion of the Italian constitution last week 
made Rome a brilliant center of festivity. 
King Humbert was optimistic about the 
future of Italy and inclined to boast of 
the progress that has been made under 
his father and himself, and of course that 
there has been progress of a certain kind 
cannot be denied. In Italy, as in France, 
however, the chief difficulty seems to be 
the inherent inability of the Latin peoples 
to work in the harness, which parliamen- 
tary government implies. The Italy of 
today, with its venality in high places, its 
factional bickerings in parliament and its 
inferior rank as a factor in European pol- 
itics, is far from the Italy of which Maz- 
zini dreamed and for which Garibaldi 
fought. It has able scientists and sociol- 
ogists and a few authors and artists who 
testify that the race capacity for talent— 
if not genius—is not dead, but in states- 
men and honest legislators it seems sin- 
gularly barren. As for the relations of 
church and state, the Vatican and the 
Quirinal, they are as strained as ever, the 
papacy having gone so far recently as to 
imply, in asemi-official declaration, that it 
had more to hope for from an Italian re- 
public than from the monarchy ruled by 
the House of Savoy. 


NOTES 

The tomb of Osiris, the chief god king of 
the Egyptians and consort of Isis, has been 
discovered at Luxor, Upper Egypt. 

Mr. Cleveland, in a letter to the gold stand- 
ard Democrats of Pennsylvania, exhorts them 
to maintain a separate organization and not 
merge with the advocates of free silver. 

A bitter fight between the educational insti- 
tutions of Indiana which are supported from 
the publie treasury and those which are sup- 
ported by the Protestant denominations has 
begun, 

The lessened majority of the Liberal party 
in the Ontario elections last week is due some- 
what to the disfavor with which the electors 
look upon the Liberal policy as revealed in its 





dealings with contractors and builders of rail- 
ways to the Yukon, Already charges of ve- 
nality are current, and “jobs” obtrude. 
“Col.” Mike Murphy is the new president 
of the Board of Health of Greater New York. 
His chief pursuit hitherto has been the safe- 
guarding of the physical well-being of saloon- 
keepers. There are encouraging reports of a 
growing alienation between Mr. Croker, the 
despot, and Mr. Van Wyck, the mayor. May 
it increase! The new civil service rules, just 
promulgated by Tammany, in defiance of the 
State Civil Service Law, will instantly force 
the reformers to carry the issve to the courts. 


There is a vast difference between the com- 
ments of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland on the duty of American Roman Cath- 
olics toward Spain and Cuba and the pastoral 
letter of Cardinal Cascajares, who tells his 
flock that we ‘‘crown our hypocrisy with a 
Judas kiss by sending warships to blockade 
Cuba under cover of an undesirable and vex- 
ing courtesy.’”’ The pastoral is so radical in 
its denunciation of the political leaders of 
both parties in Spain, and so plain-spoken in 
its confessions of the wrongs that have been 
done to Cuba by Canovas and Weyler, that it 
has been rigidly suppressed in Spain. 

Friends of Judge Foster of Bethel, Me., are 
endeavoring to induce the governor to reap- 
point him to the bench of the Supreme Court. 
Judge Foster has issued. a statement attempt- 
ing to break the force of the fact that he 
was expel ed from the Bethel Congregational 
Church for reasons derogatory to his moral 
character. The fact that Judge Foster in this 


” statement resorts to a discussion of the tech- 


nicalities of procedure, and does not discuss 
or deny the main question at issue, should be 
kept in mind by the governor. The Maine 
W. C. T. U. asserts that it is ready to prove 
the charges if it becomes necessary. 


Elsewhere we comment upon the inability 


of Roman Catholics in Europe to understand: 


the attitude of their brethren here. Could 
better proof of this ignorance be cited than 
the decree just received from Rome by the 
papal delegate at Washington forbidding, 
among other things, that the American flag 
shall ever be used as a decoration in Catholic 
churches? In other words, a Roman Catholic 
veteran of the Civil War is to be denied the 
embrace of the stars and stripes when his 
body is lying in funeral state. This must be 
pleasant reading to such men as Father Scully 
of Cambridge and the Catholic priests who 
make up the remarkable post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 





In Brief 
Behind all the tumult of the times are the 
eternal purposes of God. 


A delightful possibility of the National 
Council is the presence of Rev. Dr. Charles 
A. Berry as the representative of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. We 
hope his trip of last autumn has left him in a 
mood for as speedy a return to these shores as 
that official duty would involve. 








Christian Endeavorers can now complete 
their preliminary arrangements to attend the 
Nashville convention next July, for the de- 
sired concessions from the southwestern rail- 
roads have been granted. Return tickets from 
points in the United States and Canada will 
be sold at asingle rate under certain time 
limits. 





In pursuance of the wise policy which the 
Presbyterian Church has adopted of drafting 
young men into the service of its missionary 
boards the new secretary of its Home Mission- 
ary Society, Rev. Dr. C. L. Thompson, has 
endeavored to win Mr. J. W. Baer away from 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor and 
enlist him in the service of the Presbyterian 
Board. But Mr. Baer says, ‘‘ No.” 
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Palm Sunday as well as Easter has certain 
rightful claims upon the Christian mind and 
heart. In the hope of encouraging greater 
interest in its observance, the editor of The 
Congregationalist Services has prepared for 
gatherings held on that day a special order of 
worship with the appropriate theme The King 
of Kings. As outlined on page 356, it offers 
just the aid of which many churches will be 
glad to avail themselves. 





Readers of the Conversation Corner, and 
we opine they include a large proportion of 
the readers of the other departments of the 
paper, may be interested to learn that the 
Despotic Foreman, so frequently and tenderly 
alluded to by Mr. Martin, went over to Brook- 
lyn last week on an unusual and important 
errand. For particulars see the column of 
marriage announcements. Here’s happiness 
to you, D. F., and all the children, small and 
grown up, will say, Amen. 





Ian Maclaren’s foe, Rev. Dr. Kennedy Moore, 
has notified the presbytery of South London 
that he will move at its next meeting to over- 
ture the English Presbyterian Synod concern- 
ing the heresy contained in Dr. Watson’s The 
Mind of the Master. Whatever the outcome 
of this, Ian Maclaren knows that his Bonnie 
Brier Bush is winning its way to the hearts of 
people quite alien to the Scotch in character 
and history. Just now, in a Dutch transla- 
tion, it is having a phenomenal sale in Hol- 
land, certain of the leading Protestant pastors 
preaching about it and stimulating its sale in 
every way. 





The greed of land grabbers and g ‘ld. seekers 
has been showing itself at Washington in a 
bold attempt to cripple William Duncan’s 
splendid missionary work in Alaska. We 
understand, however, that the bill before 
Congress to take away from the people of 
Metlakahtla the main portions of the island 
on which they have built their homes is en- 
countering vigorous opposition and that the 
authorities in the Indian Department. are en- 
tirely opposed to it. Every friend of the 
Christian Indians, whose interests both mate- 
rial and spiritual are threatened by the pro- 
posed legislation, should say through his rep- 
resentative at Washington, “ Hands off.” 





Rivington’s Tilt with Christian Scientists, 
which ran in our columns recently as a serial 
story in two numbers, has provoked a good 
many comments. Perhaps the prettiest com- 
pliment which has reached us emanates from 
a Christian Scientist, who says that the repre- 
sentation of the matter was “‘ false and unjust 
and just what one would expect from a nar- 
row, prejudiced journal like yours.” Some 
questioning has arisen as to whether the nar- 
rative was based on facts or was the product 
of a vigorous imagination. We presume Mr. 
Stiles was not spinning a purely fanciful tale, 
but after all what difference does it make from 
the standpoint of Christian science? All you 
need to do is to think it true and it will be 
true. 





The world over publicists and business men 
are suffering from the irresponsibility and 
ignorance of newsgatherers and dispensers. 
When ex-Secretary of State Olney, addressing 
the students of Harvard last week, described 
in terms of irony the omniscience of the 
American newspaper man, he was but echo- 
ing sentiments quite as common in Japan as 
here. There as here—we quote from The 
Japan Mail— 


it is unfortunate for the interests of peace 
and international friendship that the business 
of constructing and dispatching telegraphic 
items of intelligence should be, for the most 
part, in the hands of men who, not troubling 
themselves about the rules of interstate pro- 
cedure, or the methods of legitimate diplo- 
macy, do not pause to discriminate between 
possible facts and palpable fictions. 


Eugene V. Debs has developed a surprising 
amount of conservatism. His speech before 
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the Twentieth Century Club in Boston last 
Saturday modified greatly the estimate of the 
man which his auditors had previously cher- 
ished. He has retreated from certain extreme 
positions which he formerly held, and he now 
says that he does not believe in strikes or boy- 
cotts ‘as means whereby the working people 
may undertake to right their wrongs. They 
have ceased to be effective, so he thinks, and 
he is therefore turning his attention to the 
possibility of a co-operative commonwealth in 
some Western State. It is significant that a 
man whose methods have been as revolution- 
ary as those of Debs should now be devoting 
the ability which he undoubtedly possesses to 
pacific endeavors for bringing in the better 
day. 





There is considerable sharp dissent among 
Unitarians, from recent statements in the 
Outlook, presumably from the pen of Dr. 
Abbott, to the effect that Unitarianism has 
become an “ostentatious, undevout, ethical 
culture.’”’ Some of the retorts which repre- 
sentatives of that denomination are making 
follow the familiar lines of argument by cit- 
ing the number of presidents of the United 
States who have been Unitarians, and by as- 
serting that most of the best American litera- 
ture has been written by Unitarians. Whether 
or not Dr. Abbott will be convinced by such rea- 
soning, and will recall his aggravating utter- 
ances, the Unitarians will probably cease, for 
a while, at least, to claim Dr. Abbott as prac- 
tically one of their number, or as soon tomake 
a public renunciation of orthodoxy. 





Our churches are giving generously to the 
Cuban relief fund of which Kidder & Peabody 
are the accredited Boston agents and bankers. 
In the list of donors for the week ending 
March 5 there were not less than twoscore 
Congregational churches and Christian En- 
deavor societies represented. The gifts of 
food and provisions also are pouring in at 
such a rate now that the Government has de- 
cided to dispatch two of the smaller vessels of 
the navy to Cuba, with their holds and decks 
crowded with flour and other provender. The 
distress is terrible. W.W. Howard, who 
went out to Armenia for the Christian Herald 
and studied the effects wrought by the Turk- 
ish plunderers, has just returned from Cuba, 
and says that nothing which he saw in Ar- 
menia compared with the condition of the 
Cubans from the interior, who, by Weyler’s 
orders, were driven in near the cities and 
towns and then left to starve. 





By the recent death of Thomas Walker 
English Congregationalists lost one of their 
ablest laymen and the United States a loyal 
friend, one who was loyal in days when loy- 
alty meant the loss of shillings and pounds. 
As editor of the Daily News (London) during 
the period of our Civil War, Mr. Walker stood 
stanchly by the North. Says the Christian 
World: 


So overwhelming Southern was public opin- 
ion that the circulation fell ominously and 
rapidly, and when, on the day preceding the 
first of Grant’s victories, it had fallen to 6,000 
only, a crisis had arrived. There were many 
to accuse the Quixotic nature of its principles 
then who have today nothing but admiration 
for the stand made. It was certainly an occa- 
sion when a weaker man would have been 
swept by the current of public feeling and 
opinion from the ground which his private 
convictions required him to occupy. But 
Thomas Walker faced the situation then, as 
he faced all difficult situations, with dauntless 
courage; and when the tide turned no man 
ever referred to the period of trial with more 
modesty than he. 





Among the special Lenten services one in 
Boston deserves notice for several reasons. 
It is the series of five lectures on the Mind of 
Christ which Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee is giv- 
ing at Trinity Church Chapel every Wednes- 
day afternoon at three o’clock. The giving of 
these lectures at this season is due to Dr. 
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Donald’s interest in Mr. Lee’s book, The 
Shadow Christ.. This led to an acquaintance 
with the author and to an invitation to deliver 
these lectures. They are not designed partic- 
ularly for the congregation of Trinity, but 
members of other denominations are cordially 
welcomed. The subjects which are being 
treated are The Mind Itself, The Habit of 
Eternity, The Appeal to the Temperaments, 
The Emphasis of Life and The Twentieth 
Century Approach. The lectures, with some 
revisions and amplifications, will constitute 
Mr. Lee’s next volume. The fact that a lead- 
ing city Episcopal church draws upon a Con- 
gregational literary worker for this special 
service during the Lenten weeks is an indica- 
tion of the growth of a spirit of fellowship 
between denominations, and shows, more- 
over, how closely blended the literary and the 
devotional view of life may become. Our 
readers who are forming a conception of Mr. 
Lee as the Man in the Gallery, through sev- 
eral articles already written for us under that 
caption, will be glad to learn of the various 
ways in which he employs his talents. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Judge Francis C. Lowell, in an admirable 
study of The Municipal Service of Boston, in 
the March Atlantic, says that the greatest 
danger to be feared is the crushing debt which 
the city now has. ‘‘ Municipal frugality is 
needed, not alone or principally on the part of 
the city’s officials, but on the part of the 
whole people.’’ 

The American correspondent of Literature, 
explains the success of Ben Hur and Quo 
Vadis in this country thus: ‘What the 
astonishing success of both these -serious- 
minded books really emphasizes is the enor- 
mous interest of this generation of readers in 
the Christian religion.’ 

The Christian Register (Unitarian) concedes 
that “‘ whoever thinks Calvinism is dead, be- 
cause it has been repudiated by a few dozen 
scholars and theologians who once received it, 
reckons without his host. His host in this 
case is an innumerable multitude of those 
who do not read heretical literature, who care 
nothing about the higher criticism, and to 
whom the institutes of Calvin are as firmly 
established as the Ten Commandments.”’ 

Prof. D,. F. Estes of Hamilton Theolcgical 
Seminary, in a caustic review of Professor 
McGiffert’s book, The Apostolic Age, in The 

Watchman, sums up his impressions thus: 
* Out of the oldest creed of Christendom Mc- 
Giffert, by silence or assertion, seems to cut 
away faith in the unique Sonship and in the 
Lordship of Jesus, in the conception by the 
Holy Ghost and birth of the Virgin Mary, in 
descent into hades and resurrection from the 
dead, in any real ascension into heaven or sit- 
ting at the right hand of God and in any re- 
turn to judgment of any kind. We have left 
as our creed, so far as Christ is concerned, 
only this: ‘I believe in Jesus Christ, who suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, died and was 
buried.’ ”’ 
ABROAD 

The London Chronicle, reviewing the latest 
British Blue-Books, covering affairs in Tur- 
key during 1897, says: ‘‘It is the same old 
tale, and nothing is more pitiful than to watch 
the vain efforts and protests of Sir P. Currie, 
our consuls and other upright Englishmen 
struggling in that chaos of bloodshed, dis- 
order, bribery and lust which is implied by 
the rule of the sultan over that empire whose 
integrity England, in union with ‘the con- 
cert,’ has pledged herself to maintain.’’ 

The Spectator believes that “unless the am- 
putation of the Cuban limb takes place, and 
takes place speedily, the whole body of Spain 
will be poisoned. But though we wish to see 
Cuba separated from Spain for the sake of 
Spain, this is not our. strongest reason for de- 
siring American intervention to put an end to 
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the insurrection and to give Cuba her free. 
dom. The condition of the island is at this 
moment so terrible, and has been so appall- 
ingly miserable for the last three or four 
years, that as one reads even moderate and 
well-balanced accounts, such as that in this 
month’s Blackwood, one wonders whether 
even in the Thirty Years’ War itself ‘the 
negation of God’ was ever more effectually 
carried out by human beings. ... That the 
United States would be morally justified in 
saying that the war must now end, and Cuba 
be given peace, we do not doubt for a mo- 
ment.”’ 





Jesus in Human Relations 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Ill. AS NEIGHBOR AND GUEST 


The greatest force that has ever come 
into the life of humanity was so slow in 
declaring itself that at the age of thirty 
the neighbors of Jesus seem never to 
have thought of him as in any sense an 
extraordinary man. Oneof our strangest 
glimpses of his earlier life comes with 
the words in which these neighbors re- 
sented his claim of authority. In Naza- 
reth they ask, ‘Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary and brother of James 
and Joses, and Judas and Simon?” By 
the lakeside the question is, ‘‘Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know?” 

Tt is hard to realize that in private life 
Jesus was inconspicuous, known by his 
work rather than his words, by his par- 
ents and his brothers rather than by any 
striking impression made upon his neigh- 
bors by himself. At an age when Alex- 
ander had conquered Persia, when Raph- 
ael had finished his life work, when Wil- 
liam Pitt had long been the greatest man 
in England, few of his townsmen seem to 
have thought of Jesus of Nazareth as a 
leader of men. 

Yet this strange lingering of apprecia- 
tion was neither inconsistent with the 
attainment of his purpose nor with the 
perfect fulfillment of his duties as a 
neighbor. It meant the total absence of 
hurry and self-advertisement. It meant 
simplicity of life, restraint of speech, 
faith in fulfillment of present obligation 
while waiting for the opportunity of 
wider influence. It was a proof of that 
deep thoughtfulness which is not quickly 
moved to action by impulse from with- 
out, while it is yet sensitive to all impres- 
sions, comparing, storing up and arrang- 
ing them in preparation for life’s ultimate 
decisions. 

Our’ Lord’s own words assure us that 
he had not failed to meditate upon neigh- 
borly duties. Justice he reaffirms as one 
of the two pillars of the law. He was 
just to woman in declaring her moral 
equality with man and in choosing her 
for friendship and for fellow-service. He 
was just to the poor and despised in ac- 
cepting their invitations and admitting 
them to partnership in work. He was 
just to the rich in treating them as he 
treated the poor. He was just to sinners 
in pardon for their sin. In a memorable 
case he taught justice of social judgments 
when he declared that Mary’s misunder- 
stood and harshly criticised devotion 
should be her memorial to the world’s 
end. 

Courtesy he taught by example and by 
precept in easy and in trying relations, 
with strangers and with friends, in re- 
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puke of Simon the Pharisee’s inhospita- 

ple neglect and in prohibition of self- 
seeking. Helpfulness he recommended 
by his continual practice of pitying help 
and by that story of the Good Samaritan, 
which answered the lawyer’s question, 
“And who is my neighbor ?”’ 

Justice, dignity, consideration, self-re- 
straint, sympathy and kindness were 
present in his life at Nazareth, yet none 
of his influential neighbors seem to have 
had a glimpse of his pre-eminence. They 
knew him for a good workman, an inof- 
fensive citizen, a kindly neighbor, and 
that is all. Only, we may be sure, the 
children found him out and made the 
most of his companionship. The poor 
and troubled knew him and were sure of 
help and patient listening. His own lit- 
tle circle of friends loved and trusted him 
and made the most of every opportunity 
of meeting him. 

Who that loved him would not have 
delighted in Jesus as a guest? What 
clear air of simple faith and gladness 
came with his presence! What conver- 
sation, that entered into depths of un. 
known experience and rose to serene 
hights of unclouded peace! What exhil- 
arating cheerfulness! What subtle irony, 
that cut to the root of folly and yet left 
the heart without a sting! What restful 
sense of loving companionship without 
possibility of misunderstanding! What 
absence of formality, pretense and fear! 

Our Lord’s activity grew out of deep 
thoughtfulness. The prayer and medita- 
tion of his years of ministry were the 
continuance of habits settled long before. 
The sunlit fields and the quiet of the hills 
must always have attracted him in quiet 
hours. There is nothing artificial or con- 
ventional in the pictures which he draws 
from outdoor life to illustrate his teach- 
ing. They are the results of observation 
at first hand—eyes that are open and a 
mind that thinks. They do not antici- 
pate our modern love for scenery in its 
grand or terrible features. They contain 
no reference to snowy peak or stormy 
sea. There is no elaborate word paint- 
ing, only such glimpses of the everyday 
world as the most prosaic must recog- 
nize, drawn with such poetic feeling and 
insight that the most gifted read them 
with delight. 

Here, too, as with the written law, his 
thought was of fulfillment, of a deeper, 
simpler meaning in the familiar ways of 
life which all might see. The glory. of 
God’s thought and care transforming the 
commonplace of earth for faith and med- 
itation—this is the lesson of his parables 
of natural beauty. He does not develop 
or make much of them; they are inci- 
dental to his teaching; but they sound a 
note which has grown into the great 
modern delight in nature as at once the 
interpreter of man’s experience and of 
the thought of God. The child’s heart, 
he tells us, may always find the Father 
in his works. 

The law of life which the apostle enun- 
.Ciated when he said, “This one thing I 
‘do,” has never had a better example than 

in the ordered activity and deliberate 
self-restraint of Jesus. He came to found 
a kingdom of righteousness and peace. 
It was needful that he should fulfill the 
older law, but his fulfillment made no 
stir among a people whose attention had 
been diverted from the law to childishly 


inflexible traditions. He shared the broth- 
erhood of toil, the sweetness of earned 
repose, the delight of friendship, the in- 
terests and cares of family life. Upon 
his toil and wage the existence of that 
family probably for a time depended. He 
had learned from books and teachers, 
from human intercourse and the study of 
a world that spoke to him everywhere of 


God. 


Yet all these experiences, meditations, 
studies and enjoyments ministered to one 
great purpose. The boy’s call to duty 
was the man’s complete preoccupation. 
To be about his Father’s work was the 
end of every day’s activity. There was 
no haste. He waited in Nazareth until 
John, the Forerunner, had prepared the 
way. He turned aside to the north until 
the excitement of the people died out in 
the villages around the lake, he retreated 
into quiet places until the passover of his 
sacrifice had come. 

Yet there was no hesitation and no 
turning back. The end was always before 
him. The call to repentance and the 
proclamation of good tidings were ever 
on his lips. He sowed beside all waters 
as one who-sees the certainty of harvest. 
He crowned the perfection of example 
by deliberate and complete surrender to 
God’s purpose for his human life. 





The Bright Side of a Dark 
Situation 
BY REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT 


In New Bedford 7,000 people have been 
idle over six weeks. Much more would 
have been written about this great strike 
had not the awful accident to the Maine 
engrossed public attention. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether that terrible calam- 
ity will be more far reaching in its ¢ffects 
than the struggle now being pushed to 
conclusion in New Bedford. The truth 
about any strike is bad enough without 
the exaggerations of the sensational 
press. There is a great deal of quiet 
suffering which few know about except 
as they go personally to the homes, and it 
is an unusual strike in that it is so or- 
derly and quiet that the stranger walking 
through the streets of New Bedford would 
not know it was in progress. 

This unusual state of affairs has been 
secured in part by the efforts made to 
tide the strikers over this period of 
inactivity and distress. Something had 
to be tried, for 7,000 idle people are a 
menace to any city. This Rev. Matthew 
C. Julien saw at once, and through his 
influence the Citizens’ Movement was in- 
augurated. It has the support of the 
best citizens. The Catholic clergy are in 
its favor and the whole work has gone 
forward without a clash. All the privi- 
leges offered are free and are due to home 
talent, except that the two orchestras, 
some of which are composed of the strik- 
ers, receive a small fee. A large hall in 
the North End is filled every night. A 
disused store has been fitted up at the 
South End. In these are given songs, 
recitations and short talks. Some lec- 
tures on popular topics are now contem- 
plated. Besides the evening entertain- 
ments there are rooms for reading, games, 
and where those who wish may smoke, 
These evening meetings tide the men 
over the worst part of the day, and so far 
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the saloons have been well. nigh empty. 
It takes a good deal of work to keep 
everything going. Mrs. Thomas B. Tripp 
is the head and inspiration of this divi- 
sion, ably seconded by Mrs. O’Neil of the 
Roman Catholie church, and while this is 
not strictly a church movement it is only 
fair to say that Mr. Julien and the mem- 
bers of the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church are doing a large share of the 
work. A few persons outside who never 
took part in such work have become 
zealous laborers. Besides these meetings 
there is a cooking school of over 200 
members. A woman physician lectures 
on health in the home, and another woman 
lectures on the care and training of chil- 
dren. A large class of young women are 
taught sewing and cutting. At the after- 
noon meeting Mr. Julien finds a good 
chance to do personal work. 

This is the first time such a movement 
has been started in the history of strikes. 
It is a great educator, both to the strikers 
and the helpers in this movement. Men 
are getting closer together; they are find- 
ing out how the other half live. It is an 
inspiring sight to look into the faces of 
the people who pack the hall—men and 
women, boys and girls. It is democratic 
to the core. Of course, all allusion to the 
strike, religion or politics is tabooed, but 
the man or woman who can recite, sing 
or tell a pleasant story gets an encore 
that cannot be mistaken. It is good to 
notice the respect paid to the young 
women who sing or play. The well- 
dressed, cultured young woman is appre- 
ciated and her talent blessed to herself. 
Thus far New Bedford has had abund- 
ance of local talent, and so has every 
town, and it ought to be used, not merely 
during great strikes, when idle men and 
women need to have their higher natures 
ministered unto, but in every great man- 
ufacturing community, in which at all 
times the different elements need to know 
and serve each other better. No more 
effectual way can be devised to fight the 
saloon than to provide the people with 
good halls, good reading and healthy 
amusements. The last few weeks in 
New Bedford have proved this. 





The Opening Year in Japan 
BY REV. JAMES H. PETTEE 
The Year of the Dog 

Meiji 31, as all loyal Japanese call 1898, 
has fully come, the day upon which I 
write—Jan. 22—being the Chinese New 
Year’s. In the language of the zodiacal 
signs it is the year of the dog, or, using 
the other old-time horary—that of the 
five elements, wood, fire, earth, metal and 
water—it is the year of earth. Scrolls, 
newspapers and magazines abound in 
pictures of dogs. Until the past year or 
two these old signs have not been used 
much by the progressive part of Japan, 
but now it is quite the rage to utilize 
them for art purposes. 

The year of the cock (1897), with its 
post-bellum crowings, is over, and we dare 
prophesy that greater faithfulness to the 
house master, more leal loyalty in watch- 
ful service will characterize church and 
people of Japan during the twelvemonth 
now opening. That dog days in this sense 
may last from January to December will 
be the fervent prayer of all who love and 
labor for this new old empire of Japan. 
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The Year of the Marquis 

Politics took a strange somersault at 
the turn of the year. Diet and cabinet 
came into mortal conflict with each other 
and, like certain well-known Irish cats, 
tore each other to pieces. The diet was 
just about to pass, by an overwhelming 
majority, a vote of non-confidence in the 
Matsukata cabinet, when the latter, 
through the emperor, stole a march on the 
former by dissolving it and then, aghast 
at what it had done and realizing full well 
that by its misgovernment of Formosa, 
its financial blundering and its inability 
to sustain its prestige in Korea and China 
it had lost the confidence of the country, 
hastened to lay its own resignation at the 
foot of the throne. 

The emperor in his perplexity was al- 
most forced to do what he doubtless was 
only too willing to do—send for the first 
citizen of Japan and insist upon his tak- 
ing the reins of government at this criti- 
cal juncture. And so Marquis Ito comes 
back into power once more. This is his 
third innings since 1885, and his cabinets 
have lasted fully twice as long as those 
of other leaders. People who criticise 
missionaries and other foreigners for 
their non-success in controlling Japan- 
ese may well take note of the fact that 
Marquis Ito, a Japanese of the Japanese, 
the most popular, powerful and politic of 
her statesmen, required ten days of con- 
stant conference before he could con- 
struct his cabinet, and that even he has 
never been able to remain in power four 
years in succession. But 1898 is likely to 
be another of the years of the genial, 
broad-minded marquis. 

His body of advisers is a strong Ito 
cabinet composed mostly of young men— 
three take portfolios for the first time— 
while every member is a warm, personal 
friend of the marquis, one, the minister 
of communications, being a son in-law. 
The member of the new cabinet best 
known to the outside world is Count 
Inoue, who takes charge of the excheq- 
uer. He has a mammoth task before 
him, for the money market is still tight, 
imports exceed exports, and the country 
is getting deeper and deeper into debt for 
the sake of strengthening her armament. 
An increase of taxation seems as inevita- 
ble as itis unwelcomed. A new election 
will be ordered for March, and the coun- 
try will be more or less agitated till after 
that battle at the ballot box is over and 
the new diet shall have measured lances 
with the new cabinet. There is a grow- 
ing sentiment throughout Japan in favor 
of forming an alliance with England to 
stop further European seizures in China 
and generally to control the affairs of the 
world. 


The Year of the Pen 

Every lover of progress rejoices that 
Marquis Saionji is once more minister of 
education. It is an interesting and sug- 
gestive fact that his newly appointed con- 
fidential secretary is Mr. Takegoshi, an 
able Christian journalist. Most of the 
recently chosen secretaries, by the way, 
are journalists. This is distinctly a new 
departure. There is strong reason for ex- 
pecting a great improvement in educa- 
tional matters under the new régime. It 
is high time that the persecution of Chris. 
tian teachets and students should cease 
in Japan. 

The usual and correct comment.on the 





literature of the past yéar is that it was 
pessimistic. Writers were under the batie 
of the materialistic sentiments of society 
at large, and could only “lament the 
waning of the moon.” But there are 
many indications of the dawn of brighter 
days and better views in schools and jour- 
nals, books and society at large. The 


Japan Evangelist, the leading organ of. 


Christian work in Japan, resumes publi- 
cation this month after one season’s rest. 
This is in response to urgent letters re- 
ceived from all parts of Japan and Amer- 
ica, requesting the resumption of the 
magazine. It costs but a dollar a year, 
and is richly worth it. Rev. W. E. Hoy, 
Sendai, Japan, is chief editor. Arrange- 
ments have also been perfected for the 
issuing, five or six times during the pres- 
ent year, a little paper, Mission News, 
the organ of the Japan mission of the 
American Board, the first number of 
which appeared in November of last 
year. Persons desiring to secure copies 
may address Rev. W. L. Curtis, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

The Year of the Spirit 3 

Just at the close of last year 550 en were 
found to be needed to enable the Home 
Mission Society to pay its December bills 
and its previous indebtedness. A special 
effort was put forth by Rev. T. Osada and 
others, and 700 were raised, thirty persons 
giving ten en ($5) apiece. 

1898 gives promise of increased activity 
in Christian circles. The Week of Prayer 
was more universally observed, and the 
meetings rose to a higher level than 
for some years past. Additions to the 
churches are reported; a revival is in 
progress at the northern end of Japan’s 
main island, and a tender, expectant spirit 
is manifest almost everywhere. The mis- 
sion training class now enrolls ten stu- 
dents, several new Sabbath schools and 
preaching places have been opened, and 
every trained worker is busy up to the full 
limit of his time and strength. May 1898 
prove itself indeed a year of the Spirit. 

Okayama. 


A Plea for the National 
Council 
BY REV. ARTHUR W. ACKERMAN, PORT- 
LAND, ORE. 

The coming of the council to Portland 
is a matter of such grave importance that 
those most interested sometimes tremble 
for the issue. From this time on the 
friends in the East will hear much, doubt- 
less, about.a trip to the coast. It is hoped 
that such rates may be secured as will 
insure a large contingent of sight-seers, 
and it is not likely that too much will be 
said about the attractions which will re- 
ward those who make the journey. But 
to the pastor of the entertaining church, 
together with those looking to the inter- 
ests of Christ’s kingdom, this National 
Council has a deeper significance than 
the delightful privilege which they will 
enjoy of showing friends the beautiful 
sights of this region. If we could spread 
before the reader the map of Oregon and 
then put New England into one county 
and New York State into another, and 
so on, it would be to simply say to you: 
“This is all undeveloped country; Oregon 
waits, we hardly know for what.” Has 
God some deep purpose in which this 
Pavific Northwest must take a prominent 
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part? We can point to our immense 
wheat crop, prune crop, our acres of vine. 
yards and orchards and hops, but in the 
Eastern sense it is undeveloped country, 

That the brethren of our churches 
should regard this as no ordinary event, 
not even a triennial commonplace, the 
following considerations will attest. The 
beginnings of Congregational work in 
Oregon, in matter of time, were close 
upon the opening work of other denom- 
inations. In Portland and in some other 
cities we were the first in the field. For 
reasons that are too humiliating to be 
rehearsed we have come to be one of the 
least of the tribes in all the State. There 
are more Congregationalists in Portland 
who are members of other churches than 
are on the rolls of our own denomination. 
If you could go through the State today 
you would find churches, which bear the 
name of a sister body, in which the mem- 
bership is five Congregationalist families 
to one of any other name. This means 
that whatever is given to missionary work 
by these churches goes into the treas- 
uries of other denominations. Interde- 
nominational comity is practically un- 
known in these regions except as a theory 
of those who have a holding in every vil- 
lage, who waive their theory to keep out 
all who are disposed to trespass. 

The condition is complicated because 
two generations have grown up on this 
soil. We have men and women in the 
prime of life and young men and young 
women who have never crossed the Cas- 
cades or the Rockies, and have never felt 
the pulse of a genuine winter. Some of 
them have heard the pastors of the large 
churches in the Pacific Northwest, and 
now and then a visitor from across the 
plains, and these have represented the 
denomination with all fairness, no doubt. 
And yet to one who was born in New 
England, and has spent his life there and 
in the. Mississippi Valley, it seems as if 
many of these people do not know, and 
are unable to appreciate, the genius of 
our Congregational way. How could 
they be expected to do this? We seem 
very far away. Our denomination has 
not taken the same interest in us as in 
our neighbors both north and south. 
Oregon has been compelled to bear its 
own burdens to an extent that is not par- 
alleled by any other new State. 

The cruz of this plea is in the fact that 
we lie between Washington and Califor- 
nia. We apprehend that neither of these 
can be at their best without us. Our de 
nominational unity on the coast demands 
the strengthening of our forces in Ore- 
gon, this middle region. We look to this 
council as the initiative of such a work. 
We would plead with our Eastern friends 
to allow no small matter to keep them 
away. We would ask our church bodies 
to appoint such men as shall be at liberty 
tocome. We would suggest that associa- 
tions and conferences supplement the 
means of the delegates, if they do not pay 
all of the expense of such a journey. We 


must have a full delegation. We must . 


have our best and brightest men. Con- 
gregationalism on this coast will be 
gauged for the next generation by this 
National Council. Any man who comes 
will be repaid by his experience. He will 
never forget it. But he will also make 
his best missionary investment of the 
year by so doing. , 
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om Congregation- 
alism in the Pa- 
cifie Northwest 
—the original 
Oregon Terri- 
tory—began in 
1842, In June of 
_ that year the 
) “ First Church 
of Tualatin 
Plains” was 
— organized with 
nine members, 
by Rev. John 
Smith Griffin, at 
a point about 
twenty miles 
west of the pres- 
ent city of Portland. Mr. Griffin was born in 
Castleton, Vt., in 1807, and graduated and wus 
ordained at Oberlin in 1838. He came to Ore- 
gon in 1839 as an independent missionary, 
being fitted out by a Congregational church in 
Litchfield County, Ct. He is still living near 
the scene of his earliest labors, with faculties 
practically unimpaired. For a time this or- 
ganization was partially suspended, but in 
1845 it was revived at Forest Grove, eight 
miles away, with Rev. Harvey Clark, pastor, 
and is now the First Congregational Church. 
of Forest Grove. 

While the foregoing effort was the first one 
of a distinctively Congregational character, 
the American Board mission church at Wai-il- 
at-pu (near the present city of Walla Walla, 
Wn.), organized Aug. 18, 1838, although Pres- 
byterian in name, doubtless out of courtesy to 
Rev. H. H. Spalding, pastor, was Congrega- 
tional in practice, and six out of its twelve 
original members were Congregationalists. 
Dr. Marcus Whitman, who was chosen ruling 
elder, then nominally a Presbyterian, had 
been a Congregation- 
alist fourteen out of 
the nineteen years 
of his Christian life 
up tothatdate. The 
second Pilgrim 
church in this region 
is that at Oregon 
City. Organized 
May 25, 1844, as a 
Presbyterian church 
with three members, 
one of them a Maine 
Congregationalist, it 
became by vote a 
full-fledged Congre- 
gational church soon 
after the arrival of 
Rey. G. H. Atkinson, 
the first missionary 
of the C. H. M. S., 
who reached here 
June 21, 1848, and 
became its pastor for 
fifteen years. On 
July 13, 1848, the 
Congregational’ As- 
sociation of Oregon 
was organized at 
Forest Grove with 
five members, all 
ministers. This body has held annual meet- 
ings up to date with one éxception, although 
in the early dgys the obstacles to overcome 
were great. 

On June 15, 1851, the First Church, Port- 
land, the third permanent organization, came 
into being with ten members. From these 
small beginnings there had come to be in 1860 
ten churches with 227 members and eight 
ministers, In 1870 the membership had in- 
creased to 465, although but eight churches 
&ppear on the rolls, with seven ministers, 
only one of whom, Dr. Atkinson, was in serv- 
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Congregationalism Where the National Council Is to Meet 


A Sketch of its Rise and Growth and Present Prospects 


ice in 1860. By 1880 the growth more than 
doubled, the number of members being 1,189 
—312 in nineteen churches with twelve minis- 
ters in Washington, and 877 in thirteen 
churches with ten ministers in Oregon. 

Most of this growth came through Dr. At- 
kinson’s effurts as home missionary superin- 
tendent for the whole field—three and one-half 
times as large as New England—he having 
begun that work Jan, 1, 1873. From 1880 to 
1890 the number of churches and members in 
Oregon was trebled, while in Washington the 
proportion was even greater, so that in 1896 
Washington had 119 churches, seventy-five 
ministers and 5,566 members; Idaho seven 
churches, six ministers and 348 members; 
Oregon, 1897, sixty-five churches, thirty-seven 
ministers and 4,001 members—a total of 191 
churches, 119 ministers and 9,915 members. 
Tho added membership in Washington and 
Idaho for 1897 would doubtless swell the total 
to 10,600, with church and parsonage property 
approximately worth $750,000. 

So stands Congregationalism in the Pacific 
Northwest at this date. The apparent failure 
of the Pilgrim polity to fully occupy this great 
field will doubtless be noticed. In Washing- 
ton, however, it has probably kept pace with 
any other denomination for the past ten years 
because of increased population and the large 
amount of missionary money spent on the 
field, some of the time treble the sum given to 
Oregon. 

Oregon Congregationalism, notwithstanding 
it was the second to begin work here, now 
stands fifth in membership among Protestants, 
the other four taking rank in the order named 
—Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Chris- 
tians (Disciples). Educationally, however, in 
line with its previous history, it has had the 
first place from the beginning—Pacific Uni- 
versity and Tualatin Academy, Forest Grove, 







will give vigor ¥ 
and enthusiasm 
to the new move- 
ment, because 
foundations 
have been well 
laid, and the 
certainty of) | 
great material | 3 
development is 
assured. It isg 
within bounds 
to say that fifty 
to 100 churches 
could be organ. | 
ized in this State | 
in the next three i aa ns 
years if the REV. GEORGE H. ATKIN 
means were at hand, and within five years 
the larger part of them would become self- 
supporting; and this, too, without crowding 
churches into fields already occupied by other 
denominations. 

A few words regarding the First Church 
of Portland, where the council of 1898 will be 
entertained. The date of organization has 
been given, but Congregational services were 
held three years before. In 1849 Dr. Atkin- 
son of Oregon City preached occasionally, and 
by June of that year an arrangement was 
perfected betweea Dr. Atkinson, Rev. Harvey 
Clark and Dr. Cushing Eells whereby services 
were maintained every two weeks. Rev. Hor- 
ace Lyman, commissioned by the A. H. M.&., 
an uncle of Rev. A. J. Lyman of South 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., arrived Oct. 19, 1849, 
and began work upon the meager foundation. 
He prosecuted it with such vigor, despite severe 
illness of himself and wife, that a house of 
worship costing $6,408.50 was built and dedi- 
cated June 15,1851. After dedication a church 
of ten members was organized, Mr. Lyman 

outlin ng the Pres- 
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standing pre-eminent, and the present year is 
the fiftieth since the academy was chartered, 
the first with full collegiate powers west of 
the Missouri River. This act was the direct 
result of Dr. Atkinson’s labors. 

The history of Oregon is unique in that it is 
the only Western State which has not had a 
period of from five to ten years of rapid growth. 
Her progress has been slow yet steady. This 
is one reason why the Congregational polity 
has not had a more vigorous growth. The 
time is ripe, however, for a step forward. 
The presence of the tenth National Council 


byterian and Con- 
gregational polities, 
and the latter be- 
ing unanimously 
adopted. 

Portland at that 
date was a strag- 
gling village ina 
heavy forest, with a 
population of prob- 
ably 500. Two years 
later a Presbyterian 
minister came and 
out of courtesy was 
invited to preach. 
Soon after a number 
of members with- 
-drew to form a Pres- 
byterian church. 
Mr. Lyman resigned 
in May, 1854, and in 
November, 18585, 
Rev. P. B. Chamber- 
lain came. The 
Presbyterian church 
not gaining strength, 
as expected, dis- 
solved and the mem- 
bers returned to the 
First Church. Dur- 
ing the six and a half years’ pastorate of Mr- 
Chamberlain the church grew in numbers and 
influence. In his last year, however, eighteen 
members departed and formed the First Pres- 
byterian Church, which is perhaps the strong- 
est church of that body on the Pacific coast in 
membership and wealth. Other withdrawals 
followed, so that at the end of the first eleven 
years there were but ten members, and all 
sorely discouraged and pastorless. 

A year later Dr. Atkinson became pastor 
and served until Dec. 31, 1872. During his 
term 126 new members were added, making a 
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total of 226 from organization, eighty of whom 
had been dismissed; the second house of 
worship was erected at a cost of $20,000. In 
1865 the church was represented in the first 
National Council in Boston by Dr. Atkinson, 
and it paid $600 to send him there. During 
the years of the Civil War collections were 
taken monthiy for the benefit of the soldiers. 
Jan. 1, 1873, Rev. James D. Eaton, a graduate 
of Yale, now in Chihuahua, Mexico, and a 
brother of President Eaton of Beloit, began 
his pastorate of three and a half years. Rev. 
J, A. Cruzan and Rey. F. R. Marvin were the 
next two pastors, and then Rev. T. E. Clapp, 
D. D., now of Manchester, N. H., served for 
eight years. During this period the greatest 
growth in the history of the church occurred, 
390 members being added. 

In 1889 plans for the third house of worship 
were made and ample funds pledged, and by 
November, 1892, the present commodious and 
enduring stone structure was inclosed. But 
the financial conditions of 1893 suspended 
operations. Dark days followed for nearly 
two years. At length gifts were made and 
loans effected whereby the church was fin- 
ished and occupied the first time on Jan. 13, 
1895, Rev. G. R. Wallace then being pastor. 
The stimulus of getting into the new church 
with delightful surroundings largely increased 
the attendance at services for the first few 
months and gave renewed courage to the 
membership, so that the heavy accruing obli- 
gations were promptly and patiently met. 
At the beginning of the second year the strain 
became very heavy, and the pastor resigned. 
Six months later Rev. Arthur W. Ackerman, 
a native of Medford, Mass., and a graduate of 
the Chicago Seminary, accepted a call and 
began his pastorate on Sept. 27, 1896. Early 
in 1897 the need of superlative effort along 
financial lines became apparent, and all ac- 
tivities for the time were practically para- 
lyzed. In this crisis two members who had 
loaned the church $13,000 nearly two )ears 
before, upon which no interest had been 
paid, volunteered to cancel their claims pro 
viding the C. B. S. could be induced to make a 
ten-year loan. Thereupon courage revived, 
the loan was secured and the result was a re- 
duction in indebtedness of $30,500 and the 
placing of remaining obligations in such 
shape as to be easily handled. The radical 
change in financial conditions thus brought 
about has already had its effect upon the 
membership at large, and has inspired many 
to additional sacrifice in order that they may 
have a larger part in assisting to remove ex- 
isting burdens; besides, there is a distinct 
spiritual quickening. 

With outward conditions more favorable 
than for many years, with an able and judi- 
cious pastor, with a united membership, with 
a livelier sense of the responsibilities of its 
location, this church is in a position to take a 
long step forward in aggressive Christian 
work, and in this behalf it most cordially wel- 
comes the tenth National Council, expecting 
to receive much inspiration from its presence 
here, and also to make it plain to all who at- 
tend that there is a great future for the Pil- 
grim type of Christianity in this region. 

G. H. H. 





Andover Theological Seminary is fortunate 
in having as the Southworth lecturer on 
Congregationalism this year Prof. Williston 
Walker of Hartford. His subjects are Wil 
liam Bradford, John Cotton, Richard Mather, 
John Eliot, Increase Mather. The dates are 
March 15, 16, 17, 23, 24, and the hour is four 
P.M. Next year Professor Walker will re- 
view the leaders of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries in the same way. This bio- 
graphical approach to our denominational 
history can hardly fail to invest the theme 
with fresh and delightful interest. The semi- 
nary, by the way, will henceforth grant to 
graduates the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 
power so to do having been given by the 
legislature. 
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In and Around New York 


Mr. Jefferson’s First Sunday 

Very large congregations gr: eted Mr. Jeffer- 

son last Sunday both morning and evening, 
when he preached his first sermons as pastor- 
elect of the Broadway Tabernacle. His morn- 
ing sermon was from the words, “ God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
Mentioning the fact that the verse began with 
the word ‘“‘God,” Mr. Jefferson said that it is 
with God that all pastorates must begin. This 
formed his only reference to the unusual oc- 
casion, unless one might have been found 
when, a little further on, in pointing out that 
in searching seventy-five volumes of sermons 
preached by about forty great divines, he had 
failed to find a single one from this text, Mr. 


Jefferson observed that a tin cup might serve 


to carry a sufficient lesson to one congrega- 
tion at one time, while this text is the bound- 
less ocean, adding that it was fitting now to 
take a hopeful and prayerful look into the 
future work for God in New York. 

The sermons abounded in apt expressions— 
burs that easily stuck in the mind—as, for 
example, in the morning sermon, he urged 
that no attempt be made to define the word 
“‘world’’ in the text, “for fear some pub- 
lican might be left out’’; or as when he said 
that advanced thinkers are ‘‘ belated thinkers 
rather, since they are, as a rule, scarcely six 
inches beyond the pagan of 2,000 years ago’’; 
or still again when he used the phrase “skep- 
tics and scoffers shake dice at the foot of the 
cross.” 

The congregations were made up of a very 
large proportion of men, in the morning fully 
sixty per cent. being present by actual count, 
And Mr. Jefferson held their closest attention. 
It was not by oratory, for there was none of 
the kind usually described by the word. Not 
once did he emerge from behind the pulpit, or 
raise either hand above his head. There was 
almost no change of the voice or facial « xpres- 
sion. Neither was there any exhibition of a 
man about whom much has been written of 
late, and to see whom many were more than 
eager. One thing stood out clearly: Mr. Jef- 
ferson did not on his first Sunday, at least, 
whatever he may do in future, preach Mr. 
Jefferson. Indeed, the preacher was forgotten 
at the end of the first ten minutes. He preached 
“God,’”’ “love,” “world,” ‘*Son,’’ and when 
he said that “gave’’ came natur:lly after 
‘love,’ or that the mission of our life is to 
rub out “get” and put “give” in its place, 
not a persun present could have been thinking 
of the messenger or of the occasion, but only 
of the message and of its personal application. 

The strongest point of the morning sermon 
was when Mr. Jefferson, leaning over the big 
pulpit Bible in a position and with tone of 
voice which the elder Spurgeon often affected, 
held in his hand a miniature copy of the New 
Testament and painted a word picture of the 
book, of its influence in past and future, and 
then held up to view the Christ which the 
book describes. Certainly the new pastor 
gave the impression on his first Sunday of a 
spiritual man, and both his initial sermons 
were directed far more to the heart than to 
the head. 


A Report from the Pundita 

Dr. and Mrs. Abbott last week gave a recep- 
tion to the Pundita Ramabai, who has spent 
the past ten years in work in behalf of child 
widows in her native country. The workers 
in Ramabai circles in Brooklyn were present, 
and, after an appreciative introduction, the 
Pundita, in English of the most perfect ac- 
cen‘ and a manner itself a wonderful testi- 
mony to the power of faith and: good works, 
reported some of the results of her steward- 
ship of $83,000, a considerable part of which 
was given her by Brooklyn church people. 
“Fourteen teachers have been trained,’’ she 
said. ‘‘eleven of whom are now working in 
schools and supporting themselves. Eight 
nurses have been trained, five of whom are 
engaged under salary. Seven assistants to 





missionaries have been sent out. Nine chilg 
widows have been happily married again ang 
have fine homes, and three -of the children 
who are not widows have been married after 
they were twenty-one years of age. Three 
hundred and fifty high caste widows haye 
passed through the Ramabai school, of whom 
forty-eight have voluntarily become Chris. 
tians and twenty-three are engaged today in 
active Christian effort. All this is in addition 
to the farm, about thirty miles from Poona, 
where are being cared for the child widows 
rescued from starvation during the recent 
famine.” The Pundita asked advice about 
the future conduct of the work, saying that a 
property exists at Poona worth $50,000. It 
was voted to continue it on present lines, and 
the Brooklyn circle announced $4,100 in con- 
tributions, besides $4,500 more given by a 
friend to aid the farm work, especially the 
support of 100 child widows there. One of 
the guests present was Dr. Prabkahar K¢skar 
of the American Board’s mission at Sholapore. 


The Behrends Anniversary 

The women had charge of the recepti in to 
Dr. and Mrs. Behrends, which formed the 
event of the anniversary celebration. It was 
held in the chapel, which was prettily dece- 
orated. Fully 500 members and friends were 
present, and just before refreshments Mr. 
D. C. Tiebout, clerk of the church, presented 
to Dr. and Mrs. Behrends a large cut glass 
salad dish and two cut glass candelabra. The 
response by Dr. Behrends was a happy one, 
and it was followed by a sketch of the congre- 
gation, in the course of which he said that, as 
Dr. Scudder leaned upon the constituency 
which Dr. French ga‘hered, so was he leaning 
upon the constituency which Dr. Scudder 
gathered. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 4 


Mrs. Charles H. Pope of Cambridge, as 
leader, brought the thought of the ‘* Almighti- 
ness of God.” In distress or perplexity we 
turn to the friend whom we consider the best 
able to help us; so we may depend upon God 
our Heavenly Father as one in whom there is 
limitless power. Prayer was offered for the 
missionaries in special difficulty or danger by 
Mrs. Woodbury of the A. M. A. Mrs. Judson 
Smith «mphasized the thought of the relation 
of each individual life to God as our Creator. 
In the midst of the tumult of the n:tions we 
may be calm, knowing that he who has made 
the world still holds it in his almighty keep- 
ing. As the subject upon the prayer calendar 
was the work of Miss Stockbridge in Ahmed- 
nagar, Miss Child told of a visit made by her 
with Miss Stockbridge to the house of @ 
Brahman family. Miss Child spoke also of 
the ravages of the plague and the consequent 
closing of two of the schools under the care of 
Miss Stockbridge. In the Maliwada school, 
the only one now open, there is much reli- 
gious interest, and recently twelve children 
have received baptism. Miss Lamson, who 
attended the great student volunteer con- 
vention in Cleveland, gave a brief report of 
the meeting. In her mind the impression 
made might be summarized in the words: 
‘Mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts.”’ 

Miss Emily Wheeler read a letter giving an 
account of the touring work in the Harpoot 
district. Miss Theodora Crosby, recently 
from Micronesia, told a most, touching inci- 
dent of the eagerness of the people of these 
islands for the Word of Gud. “ Your sorrow 
cannot be as big as mine,” said one man, s0r- 
rowfully, when he learned that the supply of 
Bibles had given oat, “for you never were 
hungry for a Bible.” 





God reaches us good things with our own 
hands.— English Proverb. ’ 
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Happiness 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 


No miracle, but faithful daily bread 
Is happiness—whereon our hearts are fed 
From our own hand. 
A present goal, some glad, unhoped surprise 
That folded ’neath a dark horizon lies 
In this near land! 


A passing quiver born of morning light, 
The pain of yesterday, subdued tonight ; 
A sudden smile! 
Rest after toil; a home on some dear breast— 
So old the joys and various the quest 
That men beguile. 





One aspect of the servant 
Mistaken Self- yroblem, which is as acute 
Sacrifice to some persons as the 
more familiar phases now so generally 
discussed, is that set forth by Barrie in 
his immortal life of his mother in the 
chapter entitled A Panic in the House. 
Many a woman, like Margaret Ogilvy, 
conceals her ailments, if thereby she can 
keep an alien from intruding within the 
sacred precincts of domestic love. And 
inso doing she often deliberately shortens 
life in order that that which is lived may 
be free from espionage. Privacy need 
not, should not, be made a fetich before 
which frail women or sensitive men bow 
slavishly. It is quite possible for any 
family to live its free, happy life, full of 
affection and merriment, without becom- 
ing the prey of the consuming curiosity 
of domestics. Yet it is not uncommon 
tosee mothers “dying on their feet,” as 
Jane Ann Barrie died, not always for 
love’s sake, sometimes because of foolish 
pride and a mistaken sense of duty. ‘The 
fierce joy of loving too much, it is a ter- 
rible thing,” says Barrie, and rightly. 
Christ himself exhorted men to a service 
of love that has transformed the world, 
but now and then a too zealous disciple 
needs to be curbed by asking his or her 
scrutiny of the second great command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as” 
—not more than—“ thyself.” 


**My dear, you will be able 
pvp den: to amuse them better when 

y you go home,” said the late 
principal of Newnham College to one of 
the students. It was an original way of 
summing up the good of a three years’ 
university course, but it suggests some 
questions to daughters and parents. 
How many college girls regard their edu- 
cation as a family investment, which 
shall pay rich returns to the home from 
which they have been absent perhaps for 
years? How many realize their responsi- 
bility to make home more enjoyable to 
father, mother, brother and sister, to 
widen their horizon and enrich their 
lives? Education is too often regarded 
4s an end rather than a means, and the 
result does not make for a contented and 
useful home life. None of us needs to 
go far to find a concrete illustration of 
the point which Mrs. Foxcroft makes in 
her sensible article this week. We have 
watched one girl from childhood to wom- 
anhood in a home farfrom wealthy, where 
she was the only daughter, but she was 
hever expected to share household tasks, 
to feel any care about her own clothes, 
even to relieve her mother in case of sick- 
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ness or company. Her parents’ one aim 
was to give her “‘a good education,” and 
they were best pleased when she was ab- 
sorbed in her books. Small wonder that 
she has grown up to be a self-centered 
woman with no domestic tastes, with few 
social graces, with little inclination to 
assume responsibilities. Herbrothersaid 
of her: ‘Mabel seems to think life is all 
for study. She talks about going back to 
college for special work, and doesn’t seem 
to know how to make use of what she has 
already learned.”” Yet this woman, like 
scores of others, is more to be pitied than 
blamed; for what could be expected of 
such home training ! 





Is College or Home to Blame 
BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


We hear constant complaint of the in- 
difference of our college girls to their 
home duties. Some of this complaint is 
ill-founded and unreasonable. There are 
many cases where the college graduate 
fulfills most truly her duty to her home, 
does most to promote the comfort of her 
parents and the welfare of her younger 
brothers and sisters by becoming at once 
self-supporting, even if she must leave 
home to do so. But when all these have 
been counted out there do still remain a 
large number of instances where the 
father and mother, after years of self- 
denial and loneliness for the sake of the 
daughter’s “education,” have the right 
to expect and the means to afford her 
companionship and help at home and yet 
are disappointed. For such disappoint- 
ments it is customary to blame the col- 
lege, which is said to have given the girl 
false ideas as to the relative value of 
quiet work at home and more showy 
achievement outside. But is it really the 
college that is most to blame? After all, 
the college had only four years, and those 
not the most plastic, in which to exert its 
baleful influence. Did not the trouble 
really begin further back? Did it not 
begin with that very home which now 
complains ? 

From the time the child enters the pri- 
mary school she hears her school work 
talked of as the most important thing in 
life—not only in her own life, apparently, 
but in the life of the entire household. 
Nothing must interfere with it. She 
must start promptly for school, no matter 
what home tasks are left undone.’ She is 
unwilling to be “ tardy,’’ even with a note 
of excuse, and her mother interrupts her 
own forenoon’s work, at whatever incon- 
venience, and goes out to do the errand 
herself rather than detain her. The baby 
is fretful and ailing, and a half-day’s help 
from her would mean a great deal at 
home and involve very. little loss at 
school, but it is not required of her. The 
mother herself is sick in bed, perhaps, 
and in want of a dozen little attentions, 
but the child is not kept at home—perish 
such a thought! The father needs an 
evening’s help with his accounts, but the 
daughter has studying to do and cannot 
be called upon. When to the regular 
school routine music lessons and the rest 
are added, “the child’s day is so full ””— 
as we are told again and again, sometimes 
with regret but as often with compla- 
cency—“that she really cannot be ex- 
pected to do anything at home.” 

All this is excellent, from one point of 
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view, of course. It is far better than the 
haphazard method which breaks in upon 
a child’s studies at the slightest provoca- 
tion. But does it not represent, in its 
turn, an extreme, and is it wonderful 
that, after twelve or fourteen years of it, 
the girl comes to look upon herself and 
her “education” and her “talents” as 
the first things to be considered? Would 
it not be more wonderful if, with four 
years of college on top of all the rest, she 
were to turn easily and naturally to those 
household duties which have always 
yielded precedence to her own personal 
occupations and for which she has never 
felt in the least responsible ? 

But how can we alter things? We are 
caught in the machinery—how can we 
extricate ourselves? First, it seems to 
me, by having a different theory our- 
selves, by creating a different atmosphere 
in our homes. By feeling, and letting 
our feeling shape our actions, that the 
child is “‘educated,” not for her own sake 
wholly, but for the sake of her usefulness 
to others, especially to those whom Prov- 
idence has placed nearest her. It is the 
usefulness, not the “education,” that is 
the real end to be kept in view—the serv- 
ice, not the culture, that is the real object 
of aspiration. Looking at the matter in 
this light, it will not be a cause for regret 
but for congratulation, that opportuni- 
ties for helpfulness are to be met ail 
along the way, from childhood on. 

Even if it were only the “ education” 
that was to be considered, the develop- 
ment of the sense of responsibility is 
itself an important part of the training 
of the mind. A fitful, unregulated sense 
of responsibility, an impulse toward un- 
dertakings far beyond their capacity, is 
common enough with young people, but 
it is sadly different from the steady, pains- 
taking, plodding principle which can be 
depended on to carry one through the 
round of daily duty that maturer years 
bring. 

But apart from the moral benefit to the 
child from taking up, gradually, a share 
in the responsibilities of her home, such 
activities are coming more and more to 
be recognized as really a part of the 
ideal education. Kindergartens, cooking 
classes and manual training schools are 
all witnesses to a reaction in favor of a 
more diversified education than books 
alone can give. If some of the new 
branches can be acquired at home, and at 
the same time help be given to tired 
mothers and aunts, is there any harm in 
killing the two birds with the one stone? 

A child’s natural bent is more in the 
direction of a “practical education ’’—so- 
called—than of an education exclusively 
from books. Whatever may be the case 
with the girl of twenty-two, the girl of 
twelve—the average girl—appreciates a 
success with the rolling pin or the cutting 
board far more than a triumph at exam- 
ination time. Itis the concrete that ap- 
peals to the ambition of childhood. The 
mouotony of dishwashing and dusting 
and darning is irksome, no doubt, but an 
opportunity for experiment and achieve- 
ment in the kitchen or sewing-room is 
often received with real enthusiasm. The 
mother must repeat, over and over, year 
upon year, her precept, “ But you know 
you can help me most, dear, by being 
faithful to your school work,” before she 
succeeds in diverting her daughter's ener- 
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gies wholly from the domestic channels. 
And no sooner is the success achieved 
than she begins to regret it—and to throw 
the responsibility for it on some one else. 

But the practical question still remains 
—how are the children to find the time for 
anything outside their school work? I 
shrewdly suspect the children are not so 
hard pressed for time as their tender 
mothers think. The same child whose 
mother hesitates to ask her to spend part 
of Saturday forenoon in the home kitchen 
has no difficulty about arranging to change 
her dress and go round to get a friend and 
walk three-quarters of a mile to cooking 
school. The girl who is considered too 
weary to sweep and dust is energetic 
enough if there is a popular calisthenic 
classin view. Clubs innumerable flourish 
at all stages of school life without detri- 
ment from “want of time.” 

“But,” we say, “the children must 
have some pleasure,” and so, of course, 
they must. But the hours that are sup- 
posed to be their working hours are not 
seasons of such unremitting toil as per- 
haps some of us imagine. The time spent 
in going to and from school, in average 
weather, is about as fairly reckoned on 
the side of play as work; watch the chil- 
dren as they pass some day if you doubt 
it. Ask the teachers, who find listless- 
ness and inattention their worst trials, 
whether the hours spent in the school- 
room are hours of severe strain to the 
ordinary student. Piece together the 
fragments of school experience that come 
to you in the children’s convers ition— 
the frolics at recess, the fun in the lab- 
oratories, the notes exchanged in school 
time about class meetings, socials, ath- 
letics and what not—and you will scarcely 
be prepared to say that the five hours de- 
voted to the high school even, with possi- 
bly two more of home study, are labori- 
ous enough to exempt a young person of 
average health and energy from all re- 
sponsibility whatever for the rest of the 
twenty-four. And we have not taken 
account at all of vacations, which occupy 
a quarter of the whole year. 

Asa matter of fact, the children have 
a good deal of spare time, if there were 
not this perverted sense of noblesse oblige 
to prevent parents from levying on it. 
And, equally as a matter of fact, the child 
who has some home duties as a balance 
wheel will do, not a poorergbut a better 
quality of work at school because of them. 





One Solution of the Domestic 
Problem 
TRAINING EMPLOYES 


The educational world is warming it- 
self at a new fire. It concerns not letters 
nor medicine nor astronomy, but things 
nearer at hand—the cooking and scrub- 
bing in our homes. The enthusiasm 
abroad today about domestic training 
has, apparently, sprung up as suddenly as 
the signal fires of old upon the Scottish 
hills; but in reality a few beacons, kin- 
dled by desire for better conditions, have 
burned steadily for years. - 

One such is the Training School for 
Domestics, established in 1878 by the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. In its early days the directors 
had to contend with difficulties unnum- 
bered. The rosy-cheeked, strong-armed 
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field hand, fresh from “County Corrk,” 
had no intention of foregoing, even for 
three months, the wages which she knew 
America, the Eldorado of her dreams, 
would furnish, even though she should 
scorch linen, break china and pound the 
extra leaf into the dining table with the 
ax; and the canny Scotch lassie was of 
much the same mind. And so it came 
about that of all the untaught girls who 
sought domestic work through the em- 
ployment office only two puny, pale, 
dull-witted damsels, whom nobody would 
hire, were persuaded to accept the offer 
of the association. They learned enough, 
however, to convince the directors that 
the experiment must be vigorously pushed, 
and stores and factories were visited and 
the efforts of city missionaries enlisted in 
order to obtain pupils. 

As soon as a few girls had completed 
the course and found situations the school 
began to speak for itself, and instead of 
seeking pupils it is now obliged to refuse 
many an applicant for lack of room. 
Twenty is, and must continue to be, the 
limit in numbers, until the association 
can afford another building. 

The school occupies one wing of the 
Berkeley House arranged with special 
references to its needs. The day of my 
visit I found a dozen or more girls in 
clean print gowns and spotless aprons 
listening to a lecture on how to sweepa 
parlor. ‘Here,’ said my guide, opening 
a door into the next room, “is where 
that instruction will be put into practice 
tomorrow morning.”’ It was as dainty a 
parlor and living-room as heart could 
wish. Rugs upon the hard wood floor, 
the piano, the bookrack, the afternoon 
tea table, the pretty lace draperies at the 
windows, the canary singing upon his 
perch—all gave opportunity for nice care. 

“The girls have this room for practice 
in parlor work,” continued my guide, 
‘‘and chamber work they learn by taking 
care of the rooms of the officers of this 
large house. Naturally these chambers 
have pretty things lying about, our own 
little belongings, and each of us has her 
especial whim about the care of them. 
This the principal of the school con- 
siders an advantage to her pupils. She 
tells us to have as many whims as we 
like—the more the better.” 

“Indeed, yes,”’ said the principal, who, 
having finished her lecture, now joined 
us. “How else could my girls learn 
adaptation? Itis the same with waiting 
on table. I used to teach only one way; 
now I teach six.” 

In the dining-room two girls were 
washing a dinner-set which had just ar- 
rived. We were shown in the sideboard 
various table implements—fish, ice-cream 
and pie knives, pickle fork, cheese scoop, 
etc. ‘‘ We need all these,’ pursued the 
teacher, “for it not infrequently happens 
that a graduate on her very first day ina 
place is called upon to prepare a table for 
a dinner party, and of course must know 
the use of each piece of silver that she 
finds. It used to happen that she was at 
a loss because she had never seen many 
articles of table furniture found in a lux- 
urious home, but now our dining-room is 
well equipped.” 

The kitchen was a small room ad- 
joining. Under the supervision of a 
teacher one young girl was shaping cro- 
quettes. She would go next week, we 
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learned, to begin her vocation of 
and for the past month she had done ajj 
the cooking for this family of twenty. 
two. Another, now taking her turn ag 
kitchen maid, was cutting vegetables for 
Julienne soup. The polished range ang 
shining brasses, the immaculate clean}j. 
ness of the little room and the earnegt. 
ness of the two young faces, as they bent . 
over the work in which they took evident 
pride, would have carried encouragement 
to many a struggling housewife. 

The course of instruction occupies giz 
months, during which a home and tuition 
are provided free of charge. Beside the 
Bible class, which the pupils attend on 
Sunday afternoons, they have a Scripture 
lesson daily, which forms the basis of a 
practical talk. Letters received from 
graduates show how appreciative they are 
of what has been done for them. One 
writes: 

“I think every day of my happy times 
at school and all your kindness to me, I 
think of your morning lessons, too, and 
that one from James about bridling the 
tongue I hope I never shall forget.” 

TRAINING EMPLOYERS 


This school had been in operation buta 
few years when another need became ap- 
parent—the need of mistresses and teach- 
ers, who should be as competent in their 
vocation as the maids were learning to be 
in theirs. To meet this want the associa- 
tion established its present School of: 
Domestic Science and Christian Workers. 

Of its twenty-four pupils some are pre- 
paring to be teachers of domestic science, 
others matrons, or secretaries of Chris- 
tian associations, or for the missionary 
field, and yet others for the competent 
direction of homes of their own. Like 
the pupils in the school first described, 
they must be able to do with their own 
hands the work of a house; unlike them, 
they must, in addition, know how to ad- 
minister wisely and economically all the 
affairs of a household and to impart their 
knowledge to others. Home sanitation, 
so much of home nursing as devolves 
upon a housewife, as well as marketing, 
the chemistry of cooking and cleaning, 
household sewing and simple upholstery 
must be familiar matters to these young 
women. The teachers’ course includes 
instruction in the proper use of the voice 
and in the elements of psychology, and 
those who are preparing to be Christian 
workers take in addition a systematic 
course of Bible study. The ninety-two 
graduates are scattered through the length 
and breadth of our land as pastors’ as- 
sistants, teachers, matrons, superintend- 
ents of home bakeries, or the like, and 
many of them have found use for all they 
have learned in the vocation of wife and 
mother and helpful neighbor. It is worth 
noting that one of last year’s graduates 
is now the housekeeper in the School of 
Housekeeping recently established by 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. . 

In one respect the industrial work of 
Christian associations stands alone— 
Christian living is at once its basis and 
itsaim. They teach the young lives under 
their care, not outward lessons only, but 
a love and trust in the divine. They send 
out their pupils equipped, not merely 
with technical skill, but with a purpose 
of using it as a means of benefit to their 
fellow-beings. That the Boston assost 
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_ gtion succeeds: in this, its primary object, 
experience daily proves. Although ham- 
pered by want of endowment to meet its 
constantly increasing calls, it patiently 
pursues its way, and many a home and 
institution already looks to it with grat- 
itude for the helpers it has furnished. 
When the community more fully appre- 
ciates the work it is accomplishing there 
will be no lack of support. DELTA. 


The First Crocus 


Like Crusoe, walking by the lonely strand 
And seeing a human footprint on the sand, 
Have I this day been startled, finding here, 
Set in brown mold and delicately clear, 
Spring’s footprint—the first crocus of the year! 
O sweet invasion! Farewell solitude! 
Soon shall wild creatures of the field and wood 
Flock from all sides with much ado and stir, 
And make of me most willing prisoner! 

—T. B. Aldrich, in Later Lyrics. 


A Face of Peace 


BY MRS. ERASTUS BLAKESLEE 


We sometimes see a face with a strange 
gereneness. In a crowded car, among the 
weary, or commonplace, or coldly selfish, 
such a face is like a fair white water lily 
shining from adark pool. Sometimes the 
eountenance is naturally a rugged one, 
but the expression softens it. Again it 
is a worn face, with marks of sorrow 
upon it, but the conflict is over and peace 
has come. Whence this look? Why are 
these faces beautiful with something 
more than loveliness of feature? Why 
do they attract and hold our gaze and 
make us long for that invisible and in- 
tangible something which they possess ? 

The day has been when we would asso- 
ciate this expression with the saintliness 
that comes from solitude, but we see it 
now on faces of those who are bearing 
their full share of the burdens of the day. 
I well remember the reply a friend once 
gave me. She was the mother of a large 
family, and was as full of care as such 
mothers always are. She was one “ who 
took life hard” naturally and sometimes 
made much of trifles. She had had more 








than her share of illness and disappoint-. 


ment, yet as she had grown into middle 
life she had become more serene. She 
talked less of her difficulties, and her 
face, that honest index of character, had 
grown sweet and placid. 

“What is the secret?” I asked. “How 
do you carry such a serene countenance 
amid all your distractions ? ” 

She hesitated, then answered, slowly: 
“I believe I will tell you, though I have 
never spoken of it to any one, for such 
things are not easily talked about. I 
used to waken very early, just before the 
daylight. You know how heavily bur- 
dens press upon one’s spirit then. The 
eare for the day’s ordering, the disap- 
pointment of the day before or the lone- 
liness of bereavement never seem s0 
érushing as at that darkest hour just be- 
fore dawn. It used to be a resolute strug- 
gle for another hour’s sleep, or a desper- 
ate attempt to forget the burden. But 
ence, when under the shadow of a great 
sorrow, I waked and wondered how I 
eould face the day. In my extremity I 
ad out in the darkness for help, and 





that even the sha about 


adow grew 
me. Again and again did I fly to that 





refuge through the dark morning hours, 
till now, as I wake, my thoughts turn to 
him as a matter of course. I send up a 
prayer of strength “for this day also,” or 
ask for wisdom for this or that problem 
to be solved, and from those few minutes 
of sweet solitude have come, O, so many 
answers of help. 

“This practice gave me strength to go 
through the surgical operation for my in- 
valid child. It helped me to settle per- 
plexing questions about school life and 
companions. It steadied me when ill 
health menaced my husband. It always 
carried me over the commonplace, day- 
after-day drag, when nothing in particu- 
lar happens but everything in general 
conspires to depress and discourage. 

“T have often wished that I might have 
hours instead of minutes, but I doubt 
now if an hour set apart in the midst of 
the day could do as much for me as those 
few minutes alone in the dark with God. 
I usually fall asleep again, and waken re- 
freshed and ready for the day’s care. The 
actual help I get sometimes astonishes 
me. Not that annoyances and mistakes 
never arise, but if they do they teach me 
lessons that are well worth what they 
cost. But difficulties vanish as I come to 
them, unexpected re-enforcements come 
up as the battle seems to go against me 
and unthought-of compensations sweeten 
disappointments. It is possible,” she 
added, earnestly, ‘‘to have such a habit 
of trust that the heart can be steady and 
serene, even in the midst of distractions.” 


The surface troubles come and go 
Like ripples on the sea; 

The deeper depths are out of reach 
Of all, O God, but thee. 





How to Keep Well 


While excessive crying is harmful to a baby, 
the mother must not forget that moderate cry- 
ing develops the lungs. 

The best possible thing a man (or woman) 
can do when’ he feels too weak to carry any 
work through is to go to bed and sleep as long 
as he can, says the Medical Record. 

Early morning exercise is now denounced 
by the majority of teachers of hygiene. At 
that time, they say, vitality is at its lowest ebb 
and the stimulation of food is needed. 

Never bite your lips or any bits of detached 
skin unless you wish to make them chronically 
rough and chapped and destroy their color 
and vitality. The mouth, like the tongue, is 
one of the “ mirrors of health.” 

It is not considered sanitary to use sponges 
for bathing, as they absorb the impurities 
from the body, and cannot be properly cleansed 
unless they are sterilized, as in hospitals. 
Even for the baby’s toilet soft linen wash- 
cloths are best. 

The importance of the foot-rest is not suf- 
ficiently emphasized. Every woman should 
know that it is essential to her comfort and 
physical well-being to have a footstool as well 
asachair. A reclining chair is the most rest- 
ful kind because it removes the weight of the 
body entirely from the feet. 


It is a good suggestion that bread ought to 
be cut very thin for consumptives, dyspeptics 
and nervous, thin persons who need to put on 
more flesh. The advantage appears in the 
fact that one will eat as much butter on a thin 
slice of bread as on a thick one, and the pa- 
tient is thus induced to eat more of the fat 
which is so desirable. : 

We often hear of the benefits ot a hearty 
laugh, but there are times when a good cry is 

beneficial, on account of the muscular 


equally 
exercise involved. The increased depth of other fractures 


respiration aids the circulation throughout the 
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body, and the profuse flow of tears reduces 
the blood pressure in the brain. The ex- 
haustion produced by sobbing tends to cause 
sleep, thus giving the nervous system its best 
chance to recuperate. Moral: If life seems 
unbearable and the tears start, don’t try to re- 
press them. 

Those who wish to grow plump and pre- 
serve their complexions must keep warm, de- 
clares an authority in one of our exchanges. 
To be chilly and shivering, with cold hands 
and feet, is a serious tax upon one’s personal 
appearance. But many people resign them- 
selves to the discomfort under the impression 
that they are naturally “ cold-blooded,” while 
others entertain the notion that the lightest 
underwear and bed clothing that one can get 
along with are most healthy and will conduce 
to “‘toughness.”’ These are serious mistakes. 

A New York physician declares that the ex- 
treme nervousness of many city dwellers is 
greatly increased by noise. Of course many 
noises are incident to civilization and cannot 
be avoided. It is the preventable noises, how- 
ever, which are most irritating. ‘If we only 
had the power,” he says, “ to arrest those who 
make preventable noises, as the Health Board 
has power to control nuisances in its line, the 
police courts would be full, and men and 
women would have less to drive them into this 
nervous state. As we have not, the best way 
to overcome the evil effects of noise is to arm 
ourselves with plenty of sleep and moderation 
and regularity in all things.” 


Bedtime 
Three little girls are weary— 
Weary of books and play; 
Sad is the world and dreary— 
Slowly the time slips away. 
Six little feet are aching, 
Bowed is each little head ; 
Yet they are up and shaking 
When there is mention of bed. 


Bravely they laugh and chatter, 
Just for a minute or two, 
Then when they end their clatter 
Sleep comes quickly to woo. 
Slowly their eyes are closing, 
Down again drops their head— 
Three little maids are dozing, 
Though they’re not ready for bed.- 


That is their method ever— 
Night after night they protest, 
Claiming they’re sleepy never, 
Never in need of rest ; 
Nodding and almost dreaming, 
Drowsily each little head 
Still is forever scheming 
Merely to keep out of bed. 
—English Magazine. 


A Hospital for Dolls 


An entertaining article recently appeared 
in the New York Evening Post about a “doll’s 
surgeon ’’ who hangs out her sign from a sec- 
ond story window on Third Avenue, New 
York city. ‘ The little sign reads, “ Dolls’ 
Hospital,” and in the window are displayed 
a number of dolls that have evidently met 
with serious accidents and are waiting for 
treatment, while close beside them are others 
who appear to be convalescent. The ‘{doc- 
tor”’ is a little German woman whose husband 
was a doll-maker in Saxony. The Post says 
of her: 

She has learned very much about re- 
pairing dolls, but, she admits, not so 
much as her husband, who could “put a 
finger on” and “wax a face over”’—a 
ig seg the two most difficult operations 








.to be performed in a dolls’ hospital. As 


for her, she is compelled to repair a 
broken finger by substituting a new hand 
(if she happens to have one to match in 
color, size and form—otherwise she loses 
the work), and a broken nose by puuins 
a new head to the old body. And so wi 

and wounds of all sorts. 
Thus she keeps in stock a great assort- 
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ment of limbs and sections of limbs, and 
heads and trunks and eyes and various 
other parts in various kinds of material, 
papier-maché, wax, china, tin and so on— 
ready ‘“‘at short notice’ to sew, or glue, 
or bind them on the patients brought to her. 

Her patrons are not easily satisfied, she 
says. Even the retailers who send her 
the dolls broken in transportation from 
Europe are extremely particular. All 
the parts must match exactly, and it is 
net easy to get an entirely satisfactory 
effect. Then, too, dolls that are to be 
sold must never bear the evidence of repair- 
ing, so the work must be skillfully done. 

ut the little girls are the hardest to 
please. If the eyes vary a shade, or are 
so set that there is a hint of “ oddness,” 
or if the new hand is a little too plump, 
or the arm a trifle long, or if the wig is 
the least awry, they hold up their heads 
and declare that the “ poor thing ’’ (mean- 
ing the doll) is a “perfect fright,” and 
really must be “fixed all over again.” 
New heads, though, are the greatest 
trouble. To persuade the children to ac- 
cept them contentedly needs much pa- 
tient-persuasion. Faultis found with the 
complexion, or the form of the nose, or 
color of the eyes or hair, or the facial 
expression. Nothing the doll-mender has 
to show in the line of heads, however 
beautiful it may be, is rapturously ac- 
cepted at first sight. 

“Tt isn’t the fault of my stock,” said 
the doll-mender. “The children know 
their little dolls and love them very 
dearly. When they grow old and scratched 
and broken, the little ones can’t forget 
that they were once rosy and whole and 
beautiful. O, no! It isn’t that my heads 
are not pretty. They are not compared 
with the old head, but with the old head 
as it was when the doll was found in the 
Christmas stocking. What they then 
thought they always think, that it is the 
most beautiful baby in the world. An 
accident doesn’t lessen their love for it; 
a broken nose makes the love more ten- 
der. They call it ‘poor dear’ then and 
coddle it all the more. It pains them to 
see it beside anew doll. It makes them 
jealous for their favorite, and they find 
fault for its sake. That’s why heads are 
hard to sell. A doll with a new head is 
like an yyy baby, not like a dead baby 
brought to life.” .. . 

“The sign is a great help to me,’ she 
continued. ‘It has really made my trade. 
It does not bring work from the retail 
stores, but it does from the children. It 
makes playing with dolls more real, you 
see, to have a ‘hospital’ to take them to. 
Very fine fun it is for the children, as 
you would know if you could see them 
come here, playing all the while that the 
doll is in a dangerous state and needs 
most careful attention. I play at the 
same thing with them, sometimes; it’s 
good for business, and then it is fun for 
me, too. To have a doll ‘mended’ is a 
bother, but to take a doll to a ‘hospital’ 
—that’s a game.” 





. Tangles 
(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. 


16. TRANSPOSITION 


“The months creep slowly on!’ she moaned, 
“T weary of this gloomy cold— 

The leafiess ONE, the shrieking wind, 
The snowdrifts on the trackless wold, 

The leaden clouds that darkly veil 
The sunset line of red and gold. 

Doth coward Spring fear yet to dare 
The Ice Queen in her frozen hold ? 

But—winter go or winter bide, 

Why should I care at all,”’ she sighed, 
“Since in this grief-wrung heart of me 
Grim winter weather aye shall be!” 


(0, tired soul and doubting! ” then 
She heard a THREE voice whispering, 
“ Know’st not thy heavy sorrow holds 
The germ of some most precious thing, 
And Winter, ’neath her frosty robes, 
May buds is fondly SECON Ding? 
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Hark, in the distance even now 
The footstep of advancing Spring! 
Take heart! With joyous Eastertide 
Dead Hope shall gleam revivified, 
And lilies gleam against the brow 
Where cypress wreaths press heavy now!” 
MABEL P. 


17. DIAMOND STORY 

[The words indicated by stars, when prop- 
erly arranged, form a perfect diamond.] 

Not long after Texas was *******, q *##H### 
and his two little grandchildren were enjoy- 
ing a sail on a ***** jin the Mediterranean. 
The old gentleman, having consulted the 
eeexeeee® and being satisfied that their enjoy- 
ment was not likely to be interrupted unpleas- 
antly for some time, if at all, seated himself 
in an arm-chair and took his little grand- 
daughter up on one knee and his little grand- 
son, who for short was called ***, on the 
other. Opening a book, the old gentleman 
pointed to a letter in the word ‘‘submit,”’ say- 
ing, ‘‘ That is the FIRST letter I ever learned ; 
what is it?’’ Without the least hesitation the 
boy replied, ‘“‘E.” ‘No, it isn’t,’ said the 
girl, “there is no e in that word. It is *.” 
The old gentleman smiled and pointed to a 
letter in the word “‘ person,”’ saying, ‘‘ That is 
the LAST letter that I had to learn. What is 
it?’’ With as little hesitation as before the 
boy replied, ‘‘D.” The little girl, being dis- 
gusted, exclaimed, ‘‘***!’’ in the language of 
her favorite pet, which at that moment was 
saying the same thing in one of the ***** on 
the old farm at home. ‘“That,’’ added she, 
‘igs *.”” Then the old gentleman said, “ Ha! 
ha! ha! you are a cute one,” in his own-lan- 





guage. +. 
18. IN SECTIONS 
E L wi; a | L 
H A | aes, as PE: Pl We a. 
N | dD ||: | Bae se. 
E | L | Ww | os | L 
| mabe 

















Cut out five slips of paper and inscribe as 
above. Rearrange the slips so as to form five 
words of four letters each. These words com- 
pose a Shakespearean proverb. F. L. 8, 


19. LITERATIM 
Example: B (bee) A (aye) T (tea). 
Across the FIRST you may have sailed ; 
You dwell, maybe, within the NEXT; 
Perhaps you THIRD, unless you've “ failed.” 
The LAST, if you have ne’er been vexed 
With transatlantic trip, you’ve never seen, 
Unless you live England and Wales between. 
To tell you more I must at once refuse, 
Before I WHOLE you with too many clews. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 

13. Orchard, Lamb, Ducks, Rye, Eggs, Dairy, 
Fold, Apples, Reap, Maple, Hay, Oxen, Utensils, 
Spinning-wheel, Energy. Initials—“Old Red Farm 
House.” 

14.1. Pine. 2. Spruce. 3. Birch. 4. Ash. 6. 
Tulip. 6. Pear. 7. Plum(b). 8. Pop(u)lar. 9. 
Umbrella and rubber. 10. Fir. 11. Beech. 12. 
Hazel. 13. Locust. 14. Orange. 15. Bay. 

15. The lines are to be divided at the middle 
commas, the first parts being read downward in 
succession, then the second parts. 


Among recent solvers are: Tarte Temple, Pier- 
mont, N. H., 8,11, 12; Maud, Melrose, Mass., 8, 10, 
11; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 8, 9,10, 11,12. 

“In 9,” says Nillor, “I detected fifty-two familiar 
titles at first glance. Quite likely I overlooked a 
few. 10 would have been a tough one had not ‘a 
gentleman from Lynn’—‘City of Shoes’—given it 
away in ‘a wooden block.’ However, I learned a 
good deal about a last that I didn’t know before.” 

In the “ Diamond 8 ” (17) of this week T. H. 
gives us an interesting oddity. ‘‘In Sections” (18) 


seems to us the best tangle of the kind we have 


ever seen, and with the answer before him the ed- 
itor was able to arrange the slips only after consid- 
erable study. 
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Closet and Hitar 


Let us search and try our ways and turn 
again to the Lord. 





“Blessed is he whosoever is not of. 
fended in me.” This is a precious meg. 
sage to the spirit who today is longing for 
a richer and deeper spiritual life. When 
one knows the reality of the Christ-given 
life within and the opening of the Word 
of God by the Holy Spirit and feels the 
power of it all, it seems sometimes as if 
there should be more positive restraint of 
sinful andidle thoughts. When one longs 
for unbroken freedom in prayer and an 
escape from wandering thoughts it seems 
as if the victorious One would give the 
sound of his conquering tread and assured 
victory. ‘Art thouhe who should come ?” 
is the soul ery. It is easy to say, ‘“ Hay- 
ing done so much could he not do more?” 
Then is the time to say, “Lord, thou 
knowest what I would have. Be it unte 
me as thou wilt.”—S. B. C. 





O, Love divine, ineffable! 
Help the weak heart that strays from thee! 
And, battling with the hosts of hell, 
Doubts or despairs of victory ; 
For thou hast died upon the tree, 
Thine anguish poured in bloody sweat, 
And can thy yearning heart forget 
The first fruits of that agony? 
O Lord, in glory, think on me! 


I know that from the depths of sin, 
The uttermost abyss of woe, 

Thine arm my trembling soul shall win, 
Thy piercing eyes thy child shall know. 
Though mortal love forget to flow, 

Though mortal faith grow cold and die, 

Thy love is called eternity, 

Thy truth is morning’s orient glow, 
And wide as space shall ever grow. 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 





Yes, we may know no sin, though it do 
hang about us. The apostle does not say 
equal God in holiness, but imitate him; 
and he doth not say follow him fully, but 
even “as dear children.’”’ The Father is 
infinitely full of holiness. Follow God as 
dear children, do what you can and then 
cry to him to enable you to do what you 
cannot do.—Thomas Hooker. 





Who goeth in the way which Christ hath gone 
Is much more sure to meet with him than one 
That traveleth byways. 
Perhaps my God, though he be far before, 
May turn and take me by the hand, and more, 
May strengthen my decays. 
—George Herbert. 





Lord, who knowest all tbings, and 
lovest all men better than thou knowest, 
thine is migbt and wisdom and love to 
gave us. Bs our fatbers called unto 
thee and were bolpen, and were led 
along the ways thou seest good; 30, in 
all time of need, from all evil, the evil 
of our time and of our bearts, deliver 
us, good Lord. From all perplexity of 
mind, from loneliness of thougbt and 
discontented brooding, from wondering 
what thou wouldst bave us do, deliver 
us, Lord. Especially from whatever 
sin besets us save and deliver us with 
migbt, © Lord. From all bereavement, 
sorrow and desertion; from all things 
that separate us from each otber and 
from our God; from all evils we bave 
praped against and from all we bave not 
thought of deliver, © Lord, thy servants, 
whose bope is in thy goodness forever. 
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this week, so that I will begin 

with what I tried to get in last 
week as a postscript to the coasting 
rhymes. For, just after I had finished 
that Corner, I looked out my window and 
saw some children sliding down hill in a 
neighboring field. That was too great a 
temptation, and I had to join them. The 
recent drifts had a good crust, and what 
a time we did have! Sometimes on sep- 
arate sleds, sometimes on Carl’s bob-sled, 
we had our rollicky rides from the crusted 
top to the Squirrel Pond below—and clean 
across it, generally managing to getina 
tumble-off at the end, to the great delight 
of the youngest party, a boy of two or 
three years old. Instead of 
the children in the rhyme, we 


T Delightful Foreman is away 


had Sarah and Helen, Allan | . 


and Jo—only “Jo” was not | 
a cat but a dog and, curiously | 
enough, although the children | 
did not know our story they — 
had Sancho ride down on the 
bob-sled, and he stood up on 
the sled while they drew him 
to the crested top. But once 
when they came to the 
thumpety-thump place going 
down he gave a great jump 
and ran ahead with a loud 
bark! 

Now I can see the interro- 
gation points in your eyes as 
to the picture in this Corner. 
I will only tell you that she is 
a little Connecticut Cornerer, 
and that she has an ancient 
Scripturename. Shesays her- 
self in one of her letters: 

I am a direct descendant of 
Governor Bradford. [So she is 
4 (distant) cousin to a great many 
of us Cornerers!—Mr. M.] Ihave 
two kittens and a baby to play 
with, and squirrels, flowers and 
birds. 

Is she not having a birth- 
day party? Can you tell how 
old she is? I have no doubt, 
from the look of her head, 
that she pores over her book 
at the right time as intently 
as she “pours” now, as the 
fashionable people say! I pre- 
sume, too, that although she 
looks so silent and sedate there, she is 
swift to speak as well as to hear when 
her visiting children appear on the scene. 
Many happy returns! 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very much 
for the pictures [the Corner Scrap-book pic- 
tures) which I have just received. I saw in 
the Corner the pictures of the Hermitage; I 
have been there. I am making a collection 
of geological specimens and have quite a 
number already. I would like to be counted 
one of your Cornerers after this. 

THEODORE D. 


VINELAND, N. J. 
Dear Mr. Martin: That laughing jackass 


page was very enjoyable. The bird was on 
‘hibition sf te at hia 





The Conversation Corner 


old next Sunday, and I want to be a Cornerer, 
for I like the Conversation Corner very much. 
I am glad I knew the story of Gabriel Po- 
miuk, and I want the souvenir, and I send 
twelve cents. This is some of my Christmas 
money I had left. I earned it myself. I get 
one cent a basket bringing up wood for papa, 
My kitty’s name is Robert. I liked the Tramp 
Story for Tommy [in Dec. 30], and I am glad 
he found his brother. NEwrTon F. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dear Mr. Martin: .. . It is lovely coasting 
and skating. I have a great many playmates. 
When I go to grandpa’s I like to read the Cor- 
ner. [But what do you do when you don’t go 
to grandpa’s?—Mr. M.] Will you please tell 
me how much are the Corner Scrap-books? 
Please give my love to Kitty Clover and the 
Cornerers. Please do not forget to right my 
address, ALAN G, 











But if I write it “right,” shall I write 
it right? The Scrap-books are the same 
old price—$1.25, with twenty-five cents 
extra if postpaid. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The Scrap-book is very 
nice.- I am glad to have the pictures of Po- 


miuk and Dr. Grenfell: When Dr. Grenfell 
was here last year he held me in his lap. I 
like him very much, and I am always glad 
when there is anything about him in the Cor- 
ner. Iam seven yearsold. Weare having a 
great, big snowstorm today, and so there is 
no school, I am reading the Rollo books, 
and I like them very much. My bird is a 
siskin. He sings all the time. Good-by. 
CARL P. 


I am glad to know that the Rollo Books 
are still read, for I do not believe there 
were ever any better books made for chil- 
dren. I would like to sit down now and 
read Rollo’s Vacation or Rollo’s Travels! 


Mv. Ma) 
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Corner Scrap-Book 


WHAT THE LITTLE CHILDREN SAY 


One of the little children said: ‘‘ Auntie, if 
you had got to be either a stove or a bureau 


which would you rather be?” “I think both 
are very useful articles, but I do not know 
which I should choose.” ‘‘ Well,’ said she, 
**T should rather be a stove, for you could not 
be warm in cold weather without a stove, and 
you could put things somewhere else if you 
had no bureau! ’’ 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
This morning Robert, aged six, who has 
heard much of the Father of His Country the 
last few days, remarked: “I know what 
killed George Washington.” On being asked 
what was the cause of his death,-he replied: 
“Them kind of doctors.” ‘What did they 
do?” ‘‘ They dug holes in him.” 
‘Why did they do that?” “To 
let his cold out, and then he 
died!” B, 


NEwsHAMPSHIRE. 

Inclosed is a veroaum colloquy 
between a five-year-old girl and 
her mamma. Little Girl: 
Mamma, was Grandmamma W.’s 
mamma my great-grandmamma? 
Mamma: Yes. L.G.: And was 
her mamma my great-great- 
grandmamma? M.; Yes. L.G.: 
Did you ever see her? M.:; No. 
L. G.: I have. M.: O, no, you 
never saw her. L.G.;: ’Es, I 
have! M.: Why no, she died 
before mamma was born. L. G.: 
Well, I have seen her just the 
same. M.: Where did you see 
her? L.G.: O, up in heaven. 
M.: When? UL. G.: Before I 
came down. M.: How did she 
look? L. G.;: O, she was rather 
thin, but she had a big head. 
M.: What did she say to you? 
L. G.: She told me I better be 
a pitty good girl while I was 
down here, so I could come back 
some day. Miss W. 


MIDDLEBORO, Mass. 

One evening the sun had en- 
tirely disappeared, but the sky 
was very brilliant. Some one 
said, ‘‘ What a beautiful sunset! ’’ 
Little Margaret—three years and 
a half—said, ‘‘A sunset; I fought 
that was a skyset!” She 
watched with great interest the 
return of the birds and flowers. 
When possible, names would be 
given her for the songs of birds, 
as “‘cheerily cheer-up,”’ for the 
robin ; “sweet, sweet, sweet, very 
merry cheer,” for one song of the 
song sparrow; “quick, quick, 
quick,” for the flicker, ete. Becausethemeadow 
lark is so much more frequently heard than 
seen, some one suggested for his song, ‘‘ 1 see 
you, but you can’t see me.”” These words soon 
became very familiar. One night as Margaret 
was saying her prayers, she said, ‘‘I can’t see 
God.’”’ Her mother replied, “‘ No, but he can 
see you.” After an instant Margaret ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I suppose he is saying, I see you, 
but you can’t see me!”’ Miss S. 

I have heard of another little girl of the 
same name and about the same age, who sym- 
pathized greatly with the hard-worked horses 
whom she saw from the window. To one ani- 
mal who was hauling a heavy load she ex- 
pressed her sympathy thus: “ Poor old horse, 
it will be all over pretty soon, and then God 
will take you up to heaven.” 


SOMERVILLE, MAss. 
A little girl who was listening for the sec- 
ond time to the reading of Acts 4: 9, exclaimed, 
‘Why, there is that saucy man again!’ She, 
of course, thought the word was a woe 
188 B. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR MARCH 20 Matt. 14: 1-12 


John the Baptist Beheaded 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The last lesson was a sermon on good and 
bad men illustrated by a parable. Today’s 
lesson illustrates the same subject by a his- 
torical event. Herod, the wicked Tuler, kills 
John, the forerunner of the world’s Saviour. 
The contrasts between these two bring before 
us impressive truths connected with present 
life. They show us that: 

1. Good men build while bad men destroy. 
John had ushered in a new dispensation, 
which has blessed the whole world and which 
is to work far greater good in ages to come. 
But little of its blessing appeared at that 
time. The promise of John’s early public 
ministry was already clouded. Crowds no 
longer attended his preaching. He was fac- 
ing death immured ina prison. The reformer 
whom he had introduced as his successor was 
not apparently bringing about reforms in gov- 
ernment or in the church. John, like Elijah, 
came to say in despair: “I, even I only, am 
left.”” He sent messengers to Jesus, asking, 
* Art thou he that cometh, or look we for an- 
other?” He was like some good men today 
who have for the time lost confidence in the 
kingdom of God. Sin and sinners seem to 
them to have gained the upper hand. The 
worst men are chosen to office. Selfishness 
and corruption possess them, while self-in- 
dulgence and greed increase among the peo- 
ple. Dishonest men make fortunes and use 
them successfully to secure the election of 
those who use their offices to spread sin. In- 
temperance, licentiousness, Sabbath desecra- 
tion multiply. Is there any hope for better 
things? 

This lesson is an answer to that question. 
There were never worse men in office than the 
Herods. They had power commensurate with 
their wickedness. The Roman government 
placed no moral restraints on them. Their 
will was law. They compelled the people to 
minister to their passions, to sustain their 
armies, to build for them splendid palaces. 
They even assumed to dictate and direct pub- 
lic worship. The sacred temple of the Jews 
was built by a man who trampled on the reli- 
gion for which the temple stood. 

These Herods seemed to think that by tak- 
ing the lives of God’s servants they could de- 
feat his purposes. Yet their worst efforts 
were singularly futile. Herod the Great put 
to death the infants of Bethlehem; but the 
child whose life he sought was far away and 
unharmed. Herod Antipas, the son, murdered 
John; but Joh. ‘ great mission was accom- 
plished and his ieath was a happy release. 
Herod Agrippa, the grandson, slew James and 
planned to murder Peter; but the new church 
flourished the more, as Herod’s enmity drew 
its members together in prayer and in love for 
one another. The society which these rulers 
created was self-destructive. The new life 
which they hated and trampled on grew while 
they devoured themselves. In the records of 
Josephus, the historian of that time, John’s 
death is mentioned only as an incident in the 
life of Herod. In history as now written, 
Herod’s life is only an incident in the record 
of the kingdom which John came to announce. 
The plainest lesson of history is that evil con- 
taing within itself the elements of its own 
destruction, and that the kingdom of God has 
in itself an indestructible principle of life and 
growth. The Thirty-seventh Psalm isa splen- 
iid commentary on the events we are study- 
ing. The testimony of wisdomfis: 

I have seen the wicked in great power, 

And spreading himself like a green tree in_its na- 
tive soil, 

But one passed by, and lo, he was not. 

Good men have conclusive reason from 
history to take courage, to fight political cor- 
ruption and all sin in Christ’s name. ‘“ Fear 
not ye, neither be dismayed by reason of this 
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great multitude; for the battle is not yours, 
but God’s.” 

2. Good men live while bad mendie. Herod 
beheaded John, but John had fulfilled his 
mission. He had prepared the way for the 
Messiah. He had introduced Jesus to his 
work. He had trained disciples and given 
them to the service of Christ. The time had 
come for John to go to his reward, and Herod 
sent him to it by a way less painful than | 
most men have to pass through. Herod | 
passed away with no record but one of harm, 
overruled in spite of his ambitions and de. | 
sires. But John lives in a wonderful history | 
now being wrought in the Church of Christ, | 
for whose existence and beneficent influence | 
he opened the way, and in the kingdom of | 
God which on earth he was not permitted to | 
enter. The utter failure of wicked men to | 
harm Christians has passed into a proverb— | 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church.” Whoever has devoted his life to 
Christ need not be afraid of any power of 
evil over him. What glorious triumphs await 
the young men and women who learn the 
truth from this lesson! 

3. The sorrow of good men is tempered by 
comfort from God, but the sorrow of bad men 
is intensified by remorse. A striking contrast 
is presented between the effects of the death 
of John on his disciples and on Herod. Both 
were sorry. Herod caused the sorrow he felt. 
He had still a conscience, with which he had 
heard John gladly, but he had stifled by mur- 
der the voice which had stirred a little the 
manhood left in him. He had been led to do 
this awful wrong to himself by his drunken 
delight in an act which publicly dishonored 
his home. He was sorry because he was a 
coward, and every one to whom he could turn 
for sympathy had made him do the deed, and 
were all glad. This is the kind of power that 
men gain by sin. Does any boy or gir] covet 
the place of Herod or Herodias or Salome? 
Need any true servant of Christ fear them? 

But the disciples of John in their sorrow | 
went and told Jesus. They and he and his 
disciples blended their thoughts and their 
tears in their common grief. Compare Matt. 
14: 12, 13, with Mark 6: 30-32. He did not fail 
them in their trial. He took them apart with | 
him, that they might rest and breathe in the 
inspiration of his love before they went forth | 
to new labors. No sting of shame mingled 
with their sorrow. They were brought by it | 
closer to. Christ, God gave them a greater 
Master and nobler lives. 

No one takes his sorrow to Jesus in vain. | 
Every disappointment, though inflicted by | 
wicked men, becomes a blessing when it asso- | 
ciates us more closely with Christ and gives | 
us deeper insight into his character. By such | 
experiences we are fitted to reign with him. | 

The only way in which evil men can harm 
us is through our surrender of ourselves to | 
their power. Wickedness in government, in 
society, even in our homes, is less powerful | 
than the spirit which God has planted in the : 
world through Christ and which will certainly | 
conquer all nations. Our one business is to | 
be at peace with God, to possess spiritual 
freedom in association with Christ, and the 
proudest head that lifts itself in the pride of 
evil-doing will fall and leave us triumphant. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 13-19. Mary and Martha as 
Types of Christian Life. Luke 10: 38-42; 
John 11: 1-45. 

Wherein they were alike; wherein unlike. Mean- 
ing of Christ’s comment. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.] 














We are all travelers in what Bunyan calls 
the wilderness of this world, and the best that 
we find in our travels is an honestfriend. He 
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is a fortunate voyager who finds many. We 
travel, indeed to find them. They are the end 
and rewards of life. They keep us worthy of 
ourselves, and when -we are alone we are only 
nearer to the absent.— Stevenson. 
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10 March 1898 
Progress of the Kingdom 


OUR OWN WORK 


Encouraging Tidings. The March Missionary 
Herald gives encouraging letters from the 
missions in the South Sea, in Japan, China 
and India. Apparently the new Spanish gov- 
ernor of Ponape is disposed to deal fairly with 
Protestant missions. The faith has been 
wondrously preserved there during the trying 
times of the past decade. The annual meet- 
ing of the Foochow mission seems to have 
had remarkable results. Rules were adopted 
which are intended to place marriage in prac- 
tically the same relation to the church which 
it holds in America, The native women them- 
selves organized a class for the training of 
Christian workers. A men’s missionary soci- 
ety was also organized. Every office in this 
society is held by a Chinese. Rev. J. H. De- 
Forest of Sendai, Japan, reports that he has 
just returned from what he believes to have 
been his best tour in interior Japan. He has 
found the audiences more intelligent, more 
receptive of truth, more open to criticism of 
moral shortcomings, more eager to listen to 
Christian apologetics and disquisitions as to 
Japan’s future relations to Christendom. 


The Condition of the C. H. M.S. The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society has en- 
tered upon the closing month of its financial 
year, and in less than thirty days the question 
will be settled whether the year shall be re- 
garded as a financial success or shall result 
in an increased debt.- The net debt April 1, 
1897, was $127,500. The net debt March 1, 
1898, at the end of eleven months, is $125,300. 


These figures show that during these eleven, 


months the society has been able to meet all 
its current obligations and to make a slight 
inroad upon the debt reported at the begin- 
ning of the year. This gratifying result has 
been made possible in part by an inerease of 
receipts during these months smounting to 
$15,340; in part, also, by a decrease in the 
operating expenses of the society for this time 
amounting to $24,175, and in large part by a 
reduction of work on the missionary fields 
amounting to $48,360. It is thus, by increased 
contributions from the churches and rigid 
economics in the office and upon the field, that 
the debt of the society has not been enlarged 
thus far, but has even been slightly dimin- 
ished. The receipts for March, 1897, were 
$55,775, the lowest March receipts for ten 
years. If even this moderate figure shall be 
maintained during the closing month the ex- 
ecutive committee will be able to meet every 
obligation of the year and to make a consider- 
able reduction in the society’s debt. 


THE WORLD AROUND . 


The Need of Flexibility. One who heard Phil- 
lips Brooks address the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Congress of 1890, on the futility of An- 
glicans or Protestant Episcopalians trying to 
impose their architecture, their ritual and 
their notions of the Christian ministry upon 
the converts in Japan, will never forget the 
impression it made. It seemed so sensible a 
word to utter and so brave a thing to say 
under the circumstances. In the charge of 
Bishop Tucker of Uganda to the last diocesan 
convention of the missionary diocese of East- 
ern Equatorial Africa, we find these words: 
“Were I asked to give an opinion as to what, 
in my estimation, has most hindered the de- 
velopment and independence of the native 
churches, I should unhesitatingly answer that 
deep-rooted tendency which there is in the 
Anglo-Saxon character to anglicize every- 
thing with which it comes in contact.” He 
then proceeds to dwell upon the effect of this 
tendency as it usually shapes mission archi- 
tecture, mission ritual, mission administra- 
tion, and he then adds, triumphantly, “In 
Uganda, I am thankful to say that we have 
been enabled to cast very many of these ideas 
to the winds, and the result is an uprearing of 
churches adapted both to the climate and the 
mode of thought of the people.” On the ques- 
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tion of European control of mission work he 
also takes a fearless position: ‘‘The native 
can do many things much better than the 
European. Nothing is so fruitful of disaster, 
in my opinion, as the misuse of European 
funds. The power of the purse in hindering 
the development of the native churches is 
truly appalling.” Considering the marvelous 
success of Christian missions in Uganda un- 
der the administration of a man who holds 
such views, would it not be well for all Chris- 
tian missionary societies, American and non- 
Episcopal as well as European and Episcopal, 
to ponder carefully the truth that may be— 
doubtless is—contained in these words? 
llissions in Central’ America. Few know that 
there are Protestant missions in Central 
America. Indeed, the residents of the United 
States are woefully ignorant of the life of 
people who are nearer to them than the mil- 
lions of Africa or Asia, and quite as much in 
need of a pure form of Christianity. Among 
the aborigines there is a grossness of super- 
stition that rivals any found in Africa. Among 
the whites nominally Roman Catholic there 
is that degree of infidelity that invariably fol- 
lows when a corrupt priesthood and a de- 
based religion are left to deal with a people. 
Until quite recently there was no organized, 
aggressive Protestant mission work in the 
Central American republics. Since 1891 there 
has been such work, with its headquarters 
and chief base of supplies in Texas, among 
Christians there who felt it their duty to 
labor among people so near them in respect to 
propinquity. Rev. C. I. Seofield, now of East 
Northfield, Mass., is secretary of the mission, 
and writes instructively about its field and its 
saccess in the March Missionary Review. 

No Need of Special Missions to Japan. Efforts 
are being made to raise fands in this country, 
among Congregationalists, for work among the 
Ainu. Concerning this a worker on the field 
points out that the Church Missionary Society 
carries on a vigorous work among these abo- 
rigines. Three foreigners, ten Japanese and 
nine Ainu give all their time to this work, 
while two other English missionaries and 
several Japanese give a part of their strength 
to these natives. The whole New Testament, 
the Psalms, a hymn-book, prayer-book, gram- 
mar and dictionary in Ainu are now in con- 
stant use. Of the 16,978 Ainu all told 821 are 
baptized believers and 300 others are cate- 
chumens. Our Episcopal friends have some 
eight different schools and various other 
branches of service. Surely it would seem 
as though proportionally the Ainu had more 
done for them already than the Japanese, and 
that these simple-minded children on the 
northern frontier were especially well served. 
The present is not a time for any large in- 
dorsement by foreigners of individual enter- 
prises in Japan, however able and devoted 
the individual may be. The Japanese, like 
other Christians, need the lesson of small 
beginnings and enforced responsibility. 

Hopeful Outlook in Madagascar. The deputa- 
tion of the London Missionary Society to its 
missions in New Guinea, Madagascar and the 
South Sea Islands has returned and reports a 
most favorable condition of affairs at every 
station. The French officials in Madagascar, 
that at first were inclined to accept the advice 
of the Jesuits and root out all the Protestant 
mission stations because they were English, 
have come to look upon the Jesuits as “ un- 
scrupulous disturbers,” and to see that the na- 
tives, though Protestants, may be as loyal to 
the French rule as they ever were to the na- 
tive authorities. General Gallienni, the gov- 
ernor general, has promised to put the Lon- 
don society’s work on equal terms with all 
other agencies, and the members of the depu- 
tation are convinced of his sincerity. The 
effect of the persecution upon the native 


- Christians has been most wholesome. “Fine 


weather Christians ” have disappeared, and 
those who are in the churches now are there 
because they believe in Christianity, not be- 
cause it is fashionable to be a Christian. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 20-26. The Evils of All Intem- 
perance. Prov. 23: 20, 21, 29-35 

The workhouses, jails and asylums of this 
country furnish a standard and a striking. 
illustration of our theme. The miscellaneous 
congregation that frequents every rescue mis- 
sion is another. The great burden of taxa- 
tion thrown upon the sober, industrious peo- 
ple of this country to support the victims of 
strong drink should also be cited. Then, too, 
almost every community, however small or 
remote, has at least one or two standing ob- 
ject lessons in men and women whose forms 
have become bent and whose faces bloated 
and besotted, whose whole moral nature has 
been stupefied through intemperance, All 
these things are pointed at so frequently by 
the advocates of total abstinence that they 
sometimes fail to have their due effect upon 
us. But the awful evil continues to exist. 
Our ears may become accustomed to the roar 
cf Niagara, but that does not make it any less 
one of the most stupendous natural phenom- 
ena in the world. So habituated do we be- 
come to the thought of the ruin wrought by 
King Alcohol that we need again and again 
to face anew its awful ravages, and be stirred 
to thought and action as a serious soul would 
be who gazed upon these evils for the first time. 

But our subject broadens out to include ex- 
cessive indulgences of every sort. Let us 
think of the hasty conclusions that are being 
drawn with reference to the disaster to the 
Maine and the wild talk indulged in by blus- 
terers. Let us think of the American ten- 
dency to carry everything too far; of the 
announcement in startling headlines, last 
Thursday morning, that all but two of the 
great baseball clubs of the country would this 
coming season have games on Sunday. Let 
us face the craze for amusement which takes 
possession of our young people and creates a 
distaste for solid thinking and reading, ai the 
same time that it tends to turn night into day 
and waste the physical and spiritual powers. 

There is no one of us but is intemperate in 
one thing or another. Let us pity the drunk- 
ard and try to. reclaim him. Let us try to 
purge our towns and cities of the saloon, but 
let each of us, first of all, form himself a tem- 
perance society of one, overcoming whatever 
leads to excesses or extravagance.~ Let us get 
a grip on ourselves. Let us hold our passions 
in leash. Let us live sober, righteous and 
godly lives. 

The young Christian who strives to be tem- 
perate in all things will be apt to adopt the 
policy of total abstinence from liquor. He 
has nothing to gain and everything to lose 
from even moderate indulgence. I heard, 
only the other day, of interesting experiments 
recently made by a professor of Clark Uni- 
versity.. He has been trying the effects of 
alcohol introduced into the food of dogs, and 
he has proved that these animals thus stimu- 
lated tire much more quickly in the chase than 
their mates of precisely the same original 
strength which have not been plied with alco- 
hol. If this fiery liquid affects thus the lower 
animals, how much more likely is it to have a 
baneful effect upon the far more highly strung 
human organism. 

Parallel verses: Acts 24: 25; 1 Thess. 5: 
6, 8; Gal. 5: 23; 1 Cor. 9: 25; 1 Pet. 1: 13; 
2 Pet. 1: 6; Tit. 1: 8; 2: 6. 





Representatives of the Nonconformist theo- 
logical schools of Great Britain are to meet in 
Birmingham in April to discuss the relation 
of theological students to the student volun- 
teer movement. 

The first grant of supplies for a Sunday 
school in Alaska was recently made by Rev. 
Samuel Greene of Washington, superintendent 
of the C.S.S. and P.S. The school is at 
Dyea, near the southern entrance to the Chil- 
cot Pass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 

A new volume of the International The- 
ological Library, bearing the above title, is 
out, Prof. A. V. G. Allen being its author. It 
is a summary of the history of the Christian 
Church from the point of view of its institu- 
tions. The relation of organization, creeds 
and cultus to the spiritual life and to the 
growth of Christian civilization is described. 
This is a large field to be covered by a single 
volume, and therefore no formal attempt has 
been made to examine the mutual relation- 
ships of Christian institutions. It is a treas- 
ury of expert knowledge arranged in an or- 
derly and lucid manner and more than ordi- 
narily readable. Its three great divisions 
cover the organization of the church, the_his- 
toric creeds and the development of doctrine 
and of Christian worship, respectively. The 
work is distinctly a history. And it is con- 
trolled by the candid and critical spirit of the 
careful historian who, of course, has his con- 
victions and his preferences, but who makes 
no claims on their behalf which the facts do 
not seem to warrant. 

Great caution, for example, is exhibited in 
the discussion of the development of the bish- 
opric. He does not accept Dr. Lightfoot’s 
theory that the bishop became such by eleva- 
tion from the presbytery in view of the pres- 
sure of existing conditions, and that the bish- 
opric was not established as such originally. 
Dr. Allen holds that it is substantially proved 
that the office of bishop was always distinct 
from that of the presbyter. The process by 
which the bishop, who at first was regarded 
as the successor of Christ, later came to be 
regarded as the successor of the apostles, and, 
at first, the pastor of a local church, later be- 
came a diocesan official is described with con- 
siderable plainness. The mutual relations of 
church and state and their effects are shown 
and the differences between the Eastern and 
Western episcopates are pointed out. There 
is an interesting chapter on monasticism, and 
the secret of its success is declared to have 
been individualism, for which the Catholic 
Church had made no provision under the epis- 
copate. Thedevelopment of the Greek Church 
and of the Roman papacy and the organization 
of the church at the time of the Reformation 
are outlined at some length. And the descrip- 
tion of the spirit of the Protestant world and 
of the results of the Keformatioun, both lamen- 
table, such as the multiplication of sects and 
the controversies over creeds, and commend- 
able, such as the uplift in the direction of 
both mental and moral progress which it gave 
to the world, will be appreciated by all 
thoughtful scholars. 

The second portion of the work, which 
treats of the Catholic creeds, the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the historic significance of the 
miracles, the doctrine of the atonement, the 
person of Christ in modern thought and kin- 
dred topics, is equally worthy of careful 
study. The point is made effectively that one 
primary result of the miracles was that 


In the ancient church it helped to disen- 
tangle deity from the outer world with which, 
in pantheistic fashion, he was identified or 
confused, The miracle revealed God as above 
nature and distinct from nature, while yet in- 
dwelling in it.... This was the weakness 
and the misery of the nature religions that 
they could not escape the inference that deity 
was but a part of the nataral order [p. 338]. 

lt must be borne in mind that in what is 
written about the miracle, the atonement, etc., 
Dr. Allen is not to be understood as arguing 
for this or that theory. He is simply describ- 
ing different theories from the point of view of 
the historian. In the last division of the work 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper and the Chris- 
tian cultus in its process of development are 
examined. In the early church immersion, he 
believes, was the prevailing mode, although 
pouring might suffice, and even the sands of 
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the desert might be used if water could not be 
had. It is his judgment that in the early 
church the prevailing custom was that of 
adult baptism, although it is possible that 
infant baptism was practiced to some extent 
from the first and even administered by the 
apostles. But in the third century the tend- 
ency to pay more heed to the solidarity of the 
Christian world as opposed to individualism 
led to the more general adoption of infant 
baptism. 

A multitude of minor topics connected with 
church history are treated as they suggest 
themselves, always with scholarly ability and 
candor. Just at present the chapter on the 
Lord’s Supper possesses exceptional signifi- 
eance. The ancient agape, or love feast, was 
not an institution devised by the early church 
but was the continuation as well as the com- 
memoration of our Lord’s last supper with his 
disciples, and it had, and was intended to 
have, a distinctly spiritual significance. It is 
difficult in a necessarily brief notice of such a 
book to do anything like justice to the wealth 
of learning which is embodied in its pages, 
but the masterly skill which has shaped its 
material and made it available is obvious. 
Biblical students will appreciate what a task 
the author undertook and how well he has 
performed it. And, although the volume is 
intend: d for them rather than for the general 
reader, many portions of it are adapted to be 
comprehended and enjoyed by all intelligent 
Christians. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS 


Dr. Paul Carus is the author of Buddhism 
and Its Christian Critics [Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25]. His purpose is to enlighten 
the Christian world upon the true significance 
of Buddhism, believing that by the compar- 
ison of religious systems the truth which the 
world needs can most easily be made evident. 
He discusses the origin and philosophy of 
Buddhism, compares it with Christianity, no 
tices c:iticisms which Christians have made 
upon Buddhism, and claims that, whatever 
the ultimate religion of mankind may be, 
Buddhism contains many elements which 
must be found therein and is the source of 
much of what is best in Christianity. In our 
opinion he attaches greater value to Bud- 
dhism than the final judgment of competent 
scholars will indorse, but we do not under- 
stand his admiration for Buddhism to involve 
necessarily hostility toward Christianity, al- 
though we do not think he does justice to the 
truths of Christianity in his examination. All 
right-minded men will agree that truth is 
truth, wherever it be found, and that, what- 
ever the ultimate religion of mankind may be, it 
will embody whatever of truth its predecessors 
have contained. We cannot, however, regard 
Christianity and Buddhism as substantially 
on the same footing as rivals for supremacy 
in the hearts of men, and we note that the 
author himself frankly admits the great supe- 
riority of the Christian religion in its practi- 
ca] bearings upon human life and character. 
This of itself, were there no other point of 
superiority, would elevate it far above Budd- 
hism, and this, we think, will be the conclu- 
sion of his impartial readers. 

The New Dispensation [Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $2.25) is a translation of the New Testa- 
ment made directly from the Greek by Mr. 
R. D. Weekes, undertaken for his own en- 
lightenment as to the true meaning of the 
New Testament. It has been to him of so much 
profit that he desires to share with others the 
benefit which he has gained. We have ex- 
amined various portions of it with some at- 
tention, and regard it in general as a sensible 
and readable rendering. He has used some 
freedom here or there, but has done so with 
discretion and reverense, meaning merely to 
bring out the true significance of the original 
text, and to express it in somewhat more mod- 
ern terms than those of either the so-called 
King James Version or the Revised Version. 
As the fruit of long and independent study, 
undertaken with the highest motives and per- 
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formed with real ability, the volume is worth 
attention. But it labors under the disadvan. 
tage, as every such effort must, of necessary 
comparison with the text which sacred associ. 
ations have rendered precious as well as fa- 
miliar— so precious and so familiar, and, with 
rare exceptions, so intelligible, that even a 
rendering which may now and then surpass it 
in literary accuracy must suffer from the very 
fact of its originality. But every such ep. 
deavor, especially one so ably made, to aid 
human comprehension of the divine meaning 
in the Bible deserves recognition and com- 
mendation. 

The Christian View of God in the World as 
Centering in the Incarnation [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Imported. $2.75], by Prof. James 
Orr, is another volume of lectures, the Kerr 
lectures for 1890 and 1891. This is its third 
edition and is a reprint of the first and second, 
only a few slight alterations and corrections 
having been made. It is an able and elabo- 
rate argument for the theistic and Christian 
position in regard to nature, man, sin, and the 
relation of God and Christ thereto, special at- 
tention being devoted to the incarnation. It 
is a frank and fearless study, candid and re- 
warding, not specially fresh or striking buta 
very able analysis or résumé of what evangeli- 
cal Christians believe. An appendix and notes 


of large value constitute more than a quarter 


of the vo'ume. 

Rev. S. G. Wilson is the author of Persia: 
Western Missions [Westminster Press. $1.25). 
It is an interesting narrative of mission work 
among Mohammedan peoples, for the most 
part, in western Persia, and it follows natu- 


.Tally an earlier work by the same author on 


Persian Life and Customs. It describes the 
history of mission work in Persia and the 
conditions of Christian liberty, and throws a 
great deal of light on Persian life in general. 
It is encouraging to be assured by the author 
that the present shah, who has lately suc 
ceeded to the throne, is friendly to Christians, 
hes long sustained pleasant relations with 
missionaries and is likely to refrain from any 
attitude toward missions which might inter- 
fere with their best interests. No one can 
read the volume without receiving new im- 
pressions both of the great need of foreign 
mission work in such a country as Persia and 
of the efficiency of the work as it is carried on. 

In .Three Messages [Riverdale Press] are 
three sermons by Dr. Reuen Thomas—a 
Christmas message, a New Year’s message 
and a message for everyday. They are fresh 
and vivid presentations of vital, noble truth 
in a spirit of apt appreciation of popular 
needs and of wise adaptation thereto. Such 
wholesome preaching as they illustrate caw- 
not but do good. 

Rev. W. P. Patterson is the author of 4 
Heartening Word for Mr. Fearing, or Cheer 
for Doubting Pilgrims [Westminster Press. 
50 cents]. It is a little devotional volumé, 
short and pithy, well adapted to encourage 
those who are in temptation and to promote 
intelligent and serviceable piety.——A new 
edition is out of In His Steps {Westminster 
Press. 25 cents], by Dr. J. R. Miller, which 
is a practical little volume of: special sugge- 
tions for young Christians. -It has done and 
will continue to do good service. 

Expositions and Prayers from Calvin 
(Westminster Press. 50 cents] is a volume 
of Scripture texts with expositions and seb- 
tence prayers from Calvin’s commentary 02 
the minor prophets, compiled by Rev. 0. E 
Edwards. It illustrates the gentler and more 
sympathetic side of the great theologian’s 
nature, and will be found pleasantly suitable 
for devotional use. 

The Westminster Question Book on the 
International Lessons for 1898 (Westminster 
Press. 15 cents] has been prepared by Horace 
Churehman, and is in the usual neat and com 


venient form. 
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ing with the early history of our country. It 
is For Love of Country (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25]. The story is laid in the days of 
the Revolution and is based largely on fact. 
It is a spirited and engrossing account of the 
battles of Trenton, Princeton and others and 
of some brilliant naval fighting. A love story 
of more than ordinary interest and merit serves 
to weave together the various historical occur- 
rences. The style of the book is admirable. 
Its spirit is exultantly patriotic without being 
overwrought, and it is a good piece of literary 
work in addition to its attractiveness from 
other points of view. 

The Lion of Janina (Harper & Bros. $1.25] 
isa Turkish novel, written by Maurus Jokai 
and translated by R. M. Bain, describing the 
rottenness of the Turkish empire in the early 
part of the present century, and the enormous 
power of the pashas in the provinces and of 
the Janissaries in Constantinople. The hero 
isa Turkish pasha, who is a remarkable illus- 
tration of shrewdness, military skill, blood- 
thirs'iness and avarice, as well as many 
sweeter and nobler characteristics. The nar- 
rative of the attempt of the sultan to crush 
him is a vivid piece of writing, and the cul- 
mination of the tale in the overthrow of the 
famous corps of Janissaries, which has been 
brilliantly described before but certainly never 
more brilliantly than here, is dramatic and 
even tragic. The materials of the story are 
such as could be found in no other portion of 
the world, and the writer has handled them 
with uncommon skill. The pathos and ten- 
derness of some of the passages and the pic- 
turesqueness of the narrative as a whole will 
secure ita wide reading. It throws light upon 
the characteristic mismanagement which pre- 
vails under Turkish rule and which has con- 
tinued in large degree to this day, and, so far 
as we are able to judge, it possesses not a 
little historic value quite apart from its power 
as @ romance, 

The plot of An Elusive Lover (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00], by Virna Woods, is a 
daring one and it is managed with consider- 
able skill. The mystery is well sustained and 
the character drawing is excellent. if there 
is a fault in the workmanship it is that the 
final outcome is broaght to pass somewhat too 
quickly and easily, in view of all that has 
gone before, but the story is most interesting, 
albeit a somewhat sad one. 

The Confession of Stephen Whapshare [G. P. 
Putoam’s Sons. $1.00], by Emma Brooke, is 
a short story of unusual power, somewhat 
somber in tone but pointing a helpful and 
Christian moral. It possesses considerable 
interest because it is so able, yet it is not 
likely to please the multitude. It will speak 
strongly to a certain type of reader. 

Robert Saunders, or Light out of Darkness 
{Irving Co. $1.00], by Rev. T. W. Hart, is a 
South Carolinian romance and is based to a 
considerable extent upon facts. It is dra- 
matic and exciting. The moral tone is lofty 
and although there is a certain old. fashioned 
quality in it, if judged from a literary point of 
view, this does not hinder it from being decid- 
édly interesting, although it is far from being 
4 great novel in any sense, 

Where the Trade-Wind Blows (Macmillan 
Co, $1.50] contains a dozen West Indian 
sketches which are vivid in their local coler 
and illustrate many different types of individ- 
uality, while they also are written with spirit 
and power. The region has not been ex- 
ploited in story to any great extent, so that 
there is a certain freshness in the very scene 
of the stories and the author possesses a cer- 
ere of picturesque and interesting nar- 

n. 


The Diary of Patience Pigeon (Franklin 
Printing and Publishing Co.] is a pleasant lit- 
le narrative for children about an amusing 
little girl of eight, whose experiences have the 
atmosphere of reality and whose account of 
them blends the serious and the comical in the 
manner in which children so often uncon- 
‘ciously combine them. It is illustrated. 
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Thoughts and Theories of Life and Educa- 
tion [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00) contains six 
papers by Dr. J. L. Spaulding, the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Peoria. He is recognized 
throughout our country as an authority in 
educational matters, and in this volume he 
gives expression to vital educational and 
moral truths and to valuable suggestions 
about books and teaching which are of in- 
tense and practical value. The volume con- 
tains no trace of sectarianism, so far as we 
have observed. It is so sensible in quality 
and so vigorous in style that it will be popular. 

Messrs. Macmillan Co. have published an 
elementary Latin-English Dictionary [$1.00], 
prepared by Mr. G. H. Nall. It is intended 
especially for the use of younger pupils. It 
is not meant to take the place of more elab- 
orate and scholarly works, but to perform the 
same service which they render to those more 
advanced for younger pupils. It therefore 
makes comparatively small use of examples 
and quotations, devoting itself chiefly to defi- 
nitions and explanations. It is a good exam- 
ple of scholarly, practical work and is adapted 
to answer the needs of many others than 
those for whom it is primarily intended. It 
is handsomely printed, and its cost, in view of 
its excellence, seems to be low. 

The Study of Children [Macmillan Co. 
$1.00], by Dr. Frances Warner, is intended 
especially for teachers and parents as well as 
all who are engaged in works of education 
and philanthropy. It is at once a scientific 
and a practical study of childhood, its nature 
and its possibilities, dealing mach with the 
difficulties, physical and others, which are en- 
countered in the training of children and 
making useful suggestions. It is simple, 
practical and comprehensive, and will be ap- 
preciated by those for whom it is meant. 

The Teaching of Morality [Macmillan Co. 
$1.25] is a volume of the Ethical Library. It 
is by Dr. Sophie Bryant, and embodies the 
most important principles which teachers and 
parents need to bear in mind, sets forth the 
principles of teaching and indicates well the 
object of moral training, which is not merely 
virtuous personal character but worthiness 
of social membership.—Carlyle’s Heroes 
and Hero-Worship [Macmillan Co.] has been 
edited by Mrs. Annie R. Marble. The famil- 
iar work has been rendered much more lucid 
and satisfactory for students and for the or- 
dinary reader by the intelligent and appropri- 
ate notes which Mrs. Marble has supplied.—— 
The World and Its People, Book VIII., deals 
with Australia and the Islands of the Sea 
{Silver, Burdett & Co. 85 cents]. The series 
is edited by Dr. L. Larkin Dunton, and this 
particular volume is by Eva M. C. Kellogg. 
It is handsomely printed and illustrated and 
well edited, and, therefore, a most satisfac- 
tory reader describing Australia and the 
larger islands of the world, including Green- 
land, Iceland, Newfoundland, the Bermudas 
and Bahamas, the Azores and many others of 
more or less importance. 

Poems and Tales from the Writings of 
Edgar Allan Poe (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
40 cents], edited by Prof. W. P. Trent, is a 
tasteful and well-selected collection of ex- 
tracts from Poe’s writings which will inter- 
est the young reader.——Prof. E. S. Joynes 
has edited Der Zerbrochene Krug (25 cents) 
for D. C. Heath & Co.’s Modern Language 
series. It is a story by Heinrich Zschokke, 
and it will help to introduce young readers 
pleasantly to the German language. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Among the many modern volumes of per- 
sonal recollections one of the most agreeable 
is Auld Lang Syne [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.00], by Prof. F. "Max Miiller. He illus- 
trates in an unusual degree how many-sided a 
man may be. Professor Miller was intended 
for a musician, but he became an aathor and 
a student of languages, and has attained emi- 
nence and world-wide fame in that field. His 
career has brought him into not merely ac- 
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quaintance but friendly and often intimate re- 
lations with an unusually large number of 
distinguished composers, authors, scientific 
men, artists and royalties, and in this volume 
he has given his friends a summary of his 
recollections in which these friends appear 
quite as prominently as he himself. He has 
told his story with entire frankness and yet 
with entire absence of self-consciousness, and 
it is one of the most entertaining books of the 
sort which we have ever read. His readers 
will wish that it were twice as long. His ac- 
quaintance of course lies chiefly among Euro- 
pean celebrities, yet a number of eminent 
Americans have enjoyed his hospitality and 
his friendship. A fine portrait of him serves 
as a frontispiece and the spirit of the work is 
as delightful as its material is interesting. 

A volume called Select Documents Illus- 
trative of the History of the United States 
1776 to 1861 [Macmillan Co. $2.25) has been 
edited with notes by Prof. William Macdonald, 
It contains nearly 100 important papers, be- 
ginning with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Articles of Confederation and 
including such others as Hamilton’s Report 
Upon a National Bank, the Treaty with Great 
Britain Nov. 19, 1794, Jefferson’s message re- 
garding the Burr conspiracy, the report of the 
Hartford Convention, Webster’s reply to 
Hayne and Hayne’s reply to Webster, the 
Constitution of the American Anti-Slavary 
Society, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the 
Dred Scott Decision, the Constitution of the 
Confederate States of America, etc. It is thus 
a collection of state papers of the utmost im- 
portance to any student of our national his- 
tory. We know of no-similar collection, al- 
though of course all its materials are to be 
found at the State Department in Washing- 
ton, but this fulfills admirably its obvious 
purpose— that is, to put them into acceptable 
and available shape, so that every library 
may possess them in a form at once easy to be 
consulted by any schoolboy or any other per- 
son desirous of informing himself exactly in 
regard to them. 


NOTES 


— Dr. Johnson’s advice was that one 
should read ‘‘ whatever his immediate incli- 
nation prompts him to.’’ That is wise, yet 
should be taken with a grain of modification 
and sometimes more than a grain. 


— Mr. S. 8S. MoClure, of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, is reported to have abandoned his scheme 
of starting an international periodical in Lon- 
don, but Mr. F. A. Munsey, of Munsey’s Mag- 
azine, is said to have somé such a purpose. 


—— Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is said to draw an 
income of $20,000 a year from her writings. 
Whether this be true or not—and it really is 
nobody’s business but hers and her publish- 
ers’—the report will remind young authors 
that diligent conscientious literary work pays 
in the end, on which account we allude to it. 


—— Mark Twain already has paid seventy- 
five per cent. of the indebtedness of Messrs. 
C. L. Webster & Co., the publishing house of 
which he was a member and which failed. 
His assumption of his partners’ shares of 
their common indebtedness is as hoxorable as 
it is infrequent. 

—— Ian Maclaren, who recently has visited 
George MacDonald in his home at Bordighera, 
Italy, declares that MacDonald is the most 
Christlike man of letters of our day, one who 
has lived as he has written. He reports Mac- 
Donald as caring more for his verse than for 
his prose, and as thinking that Robert Brown- 
ing touched his hight as a poet in Saul. 

—— There is considerable pith in the follow- 
ing extract from The Lounger in The Critic: 

Weare inclined to be too gushing over for- 
eign authors who visit this country. We know 
that they come here only for what they can 
make out of us, and yet we feast and féte them 
as though they had visited our shores for the 
sake of becoming better acquainted with us. 
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They get no such attention at home as they 
receive from us, and it must surprise, as well 
as delight, some of them to see how enthusi- 
astically and seriously we take them. I have 
often wondered if it was not as much for the 
sake of having a good time ourselves as for 
any wild admiration of the British author 
that we overload his stomach and enlarge his 
head. 

Yet really first-rate authors from either coun- 
try not only receive but deserve international 
courtesies. It is those of the second or third 
grade, who are so numerous in these days, to 
whom this quotation should be applied. 


—— Dartmouth College has just received an 
important gift, a rare gold medal struck by 
Congress in 1814: 

It is one of a few medals presented by the 
President to certain generals of the War of 
1812. This particular medal was given to 
Brigadier-Gen. James Miller, and on one side 
bears the portrait of General Miller, and 
underneath it his name and the words “ I’ll 
try.’’ On the other side is recorded the reso- 
lution of Congress and the battles for which 
the medal was given. The battles recorded 
are: Chippewa, July 5, 1814; Niagara, July 25, 
1814; and Erie, Sept. 17, 1814. It is mounted 
on a wooden base made out of timber from 
the hulk of the frigate Constitution. The 
medal weighs about eight and one-half ounces, 
and commercially alone is worth about $200. 
The medal has for a long time been in the 
possession of the Prescott family of Brook- 
line, and has just been given to the college by 
Miss Ruth Prescott, whose father was a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth. The fact that Daniel 
Webster received the medal for General Miller 
makes the curio of additional and significant 
value to Dartmouth. 
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An Order of Worship for Palm Sunday 


Theme: The King of Kings. 

ORGAN PRELUDE. 

MINISTER.—Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 

Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee: 

He is just and having salvation, 

Lowly, and riding upon an ass. 

And he shall speak peace unto the nations; 

And his dominion shall be from sea to sea, 

And from the river even to the ends of the earth. 
PEoPLE.—Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the Lord: 
Peace in heaven, and glory in the highest. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 

Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Blessed is the kingdom that cometh: Hosanna in the highest. 


RESPONSE. (This may be omitted when so desired.) 
. Hosanna unto Christ our Lord! 


(er Congregation will rise and sing.) 
All glory, laud and honor. 


MINISTER.—My heart overfloweth with a goodly matter: 
I speak the things which I have made touching the King: 
My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 
PEOPLE.—Thou art fairer than the children of men; 
Grace is poured into thy lips: 
Therefore God hath blessed thee forever. 
Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty One, 
Thy glory and thy majesty. 
And in thy majesty ride on prosperously, 
Because of truth, and meekness and righteousness: 

Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever: 

A scepter of equity is the scepter of thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

Behold my servant, whom I uphold; 

My chosen, in whom my soul delighteth: 

I have put my spirit upon him; 
He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 

He shall not cry, nor lift up, 

Nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 

A bruised reed shall he not break, 
And the smoking flax shall he not quench: 
He shall bring forth judgment in truth. 

He shall not fail nor be discouraged, 

Till he have set judgment in the earth; 

And the isles shall wait for his law. 

And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
The spirit of wisdom and understanding. 

The spirit of counsel and might, 

The spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; 
And his delight shall be in the fear of the Lord; 
And he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
Neither reprove after the hearing of his ears: 

But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 

And reprove with equity for the meek of the earth. 
He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 

And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 

Yea all kings shall fall down before him: 

All nations shall serve him. 

His name shall endure forever ; 
His name shall be continued as long as the sun: 

And men shall be blessed in him; 

All nations shall call him blessed. 


HYMN. gg congregation will rise and sing.) 
Lift up your heads, ye mighty gates. 
MINISTER.—O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, 
Get thee up into the high mountain; 
O thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, 
Lift up thy voice with strength. 
ProPLe.—Awake, awake, put on thy strength, 0 Zion; 
Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city 


HYMN. 
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How beautiful upon the mountains 
Are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace: 
That bringeth good tidings of good; that publisheth salvation ; 
‘That saith unto Zion, Thy God is king. ; 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. - 
MrnisTER.—On the morrow a great multitude that had come to the feast, when they 
heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took the branches of the palm trees, 
and went forth to meet him, and cried out, Hosanna : Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord even the King of Israel. 
And it came to pass, when he drew nigh unto Bethphage and Bethany, at the 
mount that is called the mount of Olives, he sent two of the disciples, saying, Go 
your way into the village over against you ; in the which as ye enter ye shall find 
a colt tied, whereon no man ever yet sat: loose him, and bring him. And they 
brought him to Jesus: and they threw their garments upon the colt, and set Jesus 
thereon. And as he went, they spread their garments in the way. And as he was 
now drawing nigh, even at the descent of the mount of Olives, the whole multitude 
of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty 
works which they had seen; saying, Blessed is the King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord: peace in heaven, and glory in the highest. And some of the Pharisees 
from the multitude said unto him, Master, rebuke thy disciples. And he answered 
and said, I tell you that, if these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out. 
And when he drew nigh, he saw the city and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known in this day, even thou, the things which belong unto peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes. 
HYTIN. 9g Congregation will rise and sing.) 
O, how shall we receive thee. 
MinistER.—And I saw in the midst of the throne and of the four living creatures, 
and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb standing, as though it had been slain. 
And they sing a new song, saying, Worthy art thou: 
For thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto God with thy blood 
Men of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, 
And madest them to be unto our God a kingdom and priests; 
And they reign upon the earth. ; 
ProrLe.—Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain 
To receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, 
And honor, and glory, and blessing. 
Unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
Be the blessing, and the honor, and the glory, 
And the dominion, forever and ever. 
The kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ: 
And he shall reign forever and ever. 
Upon his head are many diadems. 
And he hath on his garment and on his thigh 
A name written, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 
We give thee thanks, 0 Lord God, the Almighty, 
Which art and which wast ; 
Because thou hast taken thy great power, and didst reign. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON :— 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
And honor, and power, and might, be unto our God forever and ever. 


HYPIN. + Congregation will sing without rising.) 

Crown him with many crowns. 
PRAYER. r 
OFFERING. 


ANTHE/S1, (Choir.) (gg Or the following hymn may be sung by the congregation standing.) 
O Jesus, King most wonderful. 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
HYMN. (S"" Congregation standing.) 
At the name of Jesus. 
BENEDICTION. 


MINIsTER.—Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be 
honor and glory forever and ever. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. Amen. 


The Am : 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. (The Amen may be sung as a response by the choir.) 





NOTE.—The above Order of Worship i i i 

€ abo ip is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with 
ymns and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 
at Ae of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist are issued 
at ar intervals—a complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price 
fru thee shan © serene in 1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete set of the 


"THE Conar 

'GREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ist SERIES, 1-20. Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
Fi, atoan i aAcaSE La iige eat alts Se, — Memes bay- 6 caren 
Tein ge, House of Our 11— Homeland. 12—-Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WOR 


“Abide with us.” 18—« will extol Thee.” 20— Sue erie me toe the night 
a) SERIES, 21. 21—"1 Am.” 22—“I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—*I Am the Light of the 

27-33 ood herd.” 25—*I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—“I e One.” 
. $9~Paar tir eg Bow yagh ge His Deripies. oe, sae Peter. 30—James, 
- 35—Christmas (24 Service). 36—The i : i 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
Services, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Delegates to the National Council 


IN PORTLAND, ORE., BEGINNING THURSDAY, 
JULY 7 





The star denotes such h y members, members 
e — to report, as have iadicated their purpose 
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Lathrop. G., North 

Luethi, Rev. ., Jefferson, O. 

* Lyman, Rev. Albert J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lyman, Rev. William A., Pierre, 8. D. 
cAllister, Rev. James, Alpena, Mich. 

* McLean, Rev. John K., Oakland, Cal. 

Mead, Rev. Elwell O., Burton, O. 

Mead, Nelson B., Greenwich, Ct. 

Merrill Rev. James G., Portland, Me. 

Metcalf, Rey, Irving W., Elyria, O. 

Mills, Rev. Harlow 8., Benzonia, Mich. 

Moore, Rev. William H., Hartford Ct. 

Morse, Rev. Charles H., Brookfield, Vt. 

Mutch, Rev. William J., New Haven, Ct. 





Newberry, Rev. Prof. charles E., Coupeville, Wn. 
Newton, Rey. D. Au ustine, Winchester, Mas: 
Nichols, Rev. John R., Mariett. 


Noyes, J. B., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Jiney. Charles F., Cleveland, O. i 
Packard, Rev. Edward N.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Palmer, Rev. Charles R., New Haven, Ct. 
Phillips, Rev. Watson L., New Haven, Ct. 
Pierce, Rev. Albert F., Danbury, Ct. 

Pond, Rev. Evarts W., Sheffield ., Mass. 
Pratt, Deacon Frank W.B , Reading, Mass. 
Pratt, Rev. Lewellyn, Norwich, Ct. 
Putnam, Rev. Holden A., Hudson, Mich, 
Rand, Deacon John 8., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Reynolds, Rev. Lauriston, Redfield, 8. D. 
Richardson, Rev. Cyrus, Nashua, N. H. 
Sewall, Rev. Prof. John S., Bangor, Me. 
Shapleigh, Samuel B., Allston, Mass. 

* Slocum, Rev. Pres. William F., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Smiley, Rev. Elmer E., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Smith, Rev. Edward L., Walla Walla, Wn. 

Smith, Elisha D., Menasha, Wis. 

Smith, Lyndon A. Montevideo, Minn, 

Stevens, Rev. Julius, Bryant, 8. D. 

Stowell, C. B., Hudson, Mich. 

Stron . Rev. Pres. James W., Northfield, Minn. 
Tarleton, G. W., Wilder, Vt. 

Taylor, Prin. Frank C., Weeping Water, Neb. 

Temple, Rey. W. H. G., Seattle, Wn. 

Thorp Rev. Wiliard B., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Tisdell, Walter C., Painesville, O. 

Towne, Joseph H., Salem, Mass. 
Twitchell, Rev. Justin E., New are, Ct. 


A., Sandusky, O. 

Mrs. F. E., Watertown, 8. D. 

arren, Deacon John E., Cumberland Mills, Me. 

Waters, Rev. T. Frank, Ipswich, " 

Ww . William H., Red Lodge, Mont. 

* Wellman, Arthur H., B , Mass. 

Wheeler, Rev, Edgar (., Ellensburg, Wn. 

ood, G. A., Millbank, 8. D. 

Wright, Rev. Reuben F., Boise, Ida. 
er names should be reposeed as 

Rev. H. A. Hazen, Auburndale, Mass. 


Home Missionary Fund 


A LETTER FROM THE FRONT 





early as possible to 





MINN. 
Dear Sirs: I have no words to express my gratitude 
for having at treo of c ‘e for the 
last few years. I hoped that I should have it free of 
charge this year also. As Iam ahome missionary, and 
my is not gaits ga0e @ year, I cannot afford to 
pay for it very well. But rather than to be without it I 
we at something else. I do not know how 
to get slong without The ationalist, and my fam- 
fly would miss it greatly. ore continue to send 





0 Bie 
Mietoeds ihe od date, Jen, tao. ye 
E. B, Pillsbury, Lawrence..............++++0+ $10.00 
Miss Rebecca Brown, Whitinsville............ 2.00 
Second Congregational Church, Huntington.. 2.00 
F. M. Smith, Hartford, Ct......... --+-eeeeeee 5.00 
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In and Around Chicago 


Politics and the Hull House 

Many will be interested to know that Alder- 
man Powers of the nineteenth ward declares 
that the Hull House shall be driven out of 
that ward, that Miss Addams has slandered 
it and by her attack on its representative in 
the common council has made herself so ob- 
noxious to the better people dwelling in it as 
to render it advisable and necessary for her to 
leave it altogether. Mr. Powers is a council- 
man who makes large gifts at Christmas and 
at such other times as circumstances seem to 
render wise, and is, therefore, disturbed over 
the fact that the opposition has ventured to 
put up a man against him who bids fair to 
carry the ward and who has the moral sup- 
port, at least, of the Hull House. He has gone 
so far as to organize some of the women of 
the ward, who know little of Miss Addams’s 
work, to aid him in the coming conflict. It 
begins to look as if Mr. Powers might not be 
sustained at the polls, as if the leaven which 
the Hull House has hidden in the meal of this 
ward may so far have changed its character 
as to make possible the return of a man to 
the council whose interests will be less prr- 
sonal than those which the present repre- 
sentative of the ward is sometimes reported to 
cherish. The primaries will soon be held 
under the new law, and it need not be said 
that the city can hardly fail to derive great 
good from them. The more evident the cor- 
ruption in our municipal government the 
sooner may we hope to free ourselves from it. 


Aftermath from the Cleveland Convention 

Figures are sometimes interesting. At this 
student convention in Cleveland sixty-one 
theological seminaries were represented, for- 
ty-seven medical schools, 19 missionary train- 
ing schools, 331 colleges and universities, a 
total of 458 institutions of learning. Of regis- 
tered delegates there were present 1,717, of 
college presidents and professors 106, of re- 
turned missionaries, eighty-nine, of secreta- 
ries eighty-three, of editors, ministers and 
other occupations interested in the gathering 
219, thus making the entire attendance 2,214. 
Seven years ago ata similar gathering in the 
same city there were only 700 persons in at- 
tendance, at Detroit, four years since, about 
1,500, and at Liverpool two years ago 750. But 
even this large attendance represented less 
than half the higher institutions of learning 
in the United States and Canada, although 
the movement has reached nearly all of them. 
According to the latest and most trustworthy 
reports the number of young men and women 
who have volunteered to go out as mission- 
aries is not far from 4,000, about one-third of 
them young women. 


An Inspiring Moment 
Probably the most interesting and impress- 
ive half-hour of the entire session was the 
half-hour devoted during the farewell service 
Sunday evening to a hearing of the reasons 
why those present who were under appoint- 
ment as missionaries had decided to leave this 
country for work abroad. First of all those 
*who were going into the foreign field were 
asked to rise and remain standing. Sixty- 
three arose, three of whom were about to re- 
turn to their work. Then Mr. Mott asked 
those who were standing to state, one after 
another, in a sentence, the reasons which had 
led to the choice of missionary service. The 
first one who spoke said he was going to the 
Soudan, “ Because He says go.” Another was 
going to China because of the great need, an- 
other to China to nurse the heathen for His 
sake, and another to China to work among the 
lepers, ‘“‘ because He wants me to go,” another 
to the same country, “because God has defi- 
nitely called me and is leading me.” One per 
son said his field was Bulgaria because he had 
heard God’s voice and the people’s calling him 
there. Another had decided to go to Arabia 
because God had kept laboring with him when 
unwilling to go, till now he was not willing to 
stay away. Another had chosen China as his 





field because the Lord had shown the need 
and had said, Go. Another would goto South 
America to hasten the coming of the King, 
another to India that some may enter the king- 
dom of God who but for his going thither 
would not enter it, another to China because, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gospel, and I 
cannot preach it in this country.’”’ Another 
had no other reason than Christ’s last com- 
mand. Another had chosen India in order to 
be obedient to Christ and that his little light 
might shine in the midst of the greatest davk- 
ness. Another was ready to go either to India 
or to Egypt because he dare not disobey if 
God opens the way. Another was anxious to 
go to the Congo because Bishop Crowther says 
there are not laborers enough there. Another 
is going to China rejoicing in the privilege, 
another to South Africa because of the great 
need and having been definitely called. 

Others for similar reasons, yet all of them 
definitely traceable to the direct revelation of 
God, said they were going to China, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Brazil or Africa in the con- 
viction that in leaving this country they were 
going where their lives: would be the most 
useful. It was an impressive testimony to 
the earnestness of those who have been visit- 
ing the various colleges and presenting the 
claims of the foreign service that almost 
without an exception these persons were 
among the number who are to find their life- 
work abroad. 


Dr. Gunsaulus 

It will be gratifying news to the friends of 
this gifted preacher to learn that on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 27, he spoke in the Armour 
Mission to a large audience on Miss Willard, 
and that, although he has not yet fully re- 
gained his strength, the promise is that in no 
long time he will be able to take up his minis- 
terial work again. He is already in his place 
as the president of the Armour Institute, 
where he is doing all that in his present con- 
dition he ought to attempt. But he cannot 
long be kept out of the pulpit. 


Rev. J. B. Silcox 

Sunday morning, Feb. 27, Mr. Sileox sur- 
prised his congregation at Leavitt Street by 
reading his resignation in order to accept a 
call to the First Church in Sacramento, Cal. 
He has gathered a large congregation during 
the three years he has been in Chicago, and 
will leave behind him many warm friends. 
Having already served the California church 
two or three years he feels, as be says, as if 
he were going home. 


Chicago, March 5. FRANKLIN, 





Education 


—— The recent election of Mr. C. K. Bolton, 
now of the Brookline Library, to the post of 
librarian of the Boston Atheneum, is an honor 
conferred upon the son of one of our former 
editors, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. 

—— The fourteenth session of the Florida 
Chautauqua began at Lake De Funiak Feb. 17, 
with Wallace Bruce as president and W. L. 
Davidson as superintendent of instruction. 
Prof. H. J. Fellows conducts the music. The 
East Coast Chautauqua is being held in the 
Congregational edifice at Melbourne, whose 
pastor, Rev. E. W. Butler, is secretary and 
manager. 

—— At Dartmouth an important step has 
been taken for the erection of a central heat- 
ing plant, made necessary by the absence of 
facilities for heating the new Richardson Hall 
and Wilder Laboratory, now nearing comple- 
tion. The plant is to be of brick, 100 by fifty- 
five feet, situated just south of Wilson Hall 
and provided with a boiler of 400 horse power. 
Butterfield Museum, Crosby Hall, and prob- 
ably Reed Hall, the gymnasium and Wheelock 
Hotel, will also be heated by the system. At 
no distant day electric lighting provisions will 
doubtless be put in. 
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News from the Churches 
Meetings to Come 
Boston EV yet Pe ALLAAOOR, Bromfield Street 


Church, March 14, 1 ic, Practi edera 
tive Work. Speakers, Rev. Drs. ? M. Taylorandae ¢ 


youmey Sreogomanr PRAYER MERTING, {under the 
fall Gongrens of a Woman’s Board of Missions, 
ional House, every Friday at T rt 
pretence Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Sociary 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the Ta HOME % RJSS1ON ARY Bo. 

tional House. Rev. ay oshua Colt, 
Secretary ; Sor in B. Palmer, Treasure 

Womans Roms 2 MiggOR ARE. ahebekarie 
No. 82, © al House. Office hours. 9 to's pm 
nual membersl DP, aL 00; life membership, $20.00, at 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BoaRD oF Seat tee o FOR For. 


BIGN Missions, Con Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasure rely Charles i Swett, Pubic tg 


Purchasing Agent. Offic Fow 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 183 La Sallese'™ 
WomAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Seem 1 a: cae 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louis y, Treasurer: 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the Uniteg 
Brates, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, pao the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 21 Congregational House; C ‘0 office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Vonations may be no at to elther va 
above offices, or to W. Hubbard Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Sacond St., New "York City, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Booiarr 
ye and Sg os = rd peas. Rev. L. 
 Freearer, ‘Uni 


Charities fee Building. Ne New. York v. George A. Hood, 
Congregational Honse, Boston, Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—A ics four hap- 
dred students for the ministry. A home missionary 
geoges, Se twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
istian schools in Utah and New Mexico, AF. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 € Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
Congregational House, Boston. 
gp one SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING Socrgty,— 
Contributions used se ee for By work, bale 
George M. Boynton, D rez 
Ph. D., Field Secretary ; Civarken F. Wyman, — 
Congregational House, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to — and disabled home and fereign mis. 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National] Council asks from each church onesplen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. [ 
Peony sows individual gifts. For fuller information 
——— Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
ge e 62. , Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Treasurer, v. 8. a Forbes. Hartford, Ct. 


Retionat Counell of the 
United —s (a body ¢ rate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) here insert the be 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 

as provided in the resolution of the Nationa! Coungil 
the Con, tional Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 8UP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assoc 
tion, offers its services to — desiring pastors or 
Bogm apres in Massachusetts and in other States. 

A a ge ft peery Boston. Rev. Charles 
B Rice Secretar: 

THE BosToNn shinai FRIEND Society, ee 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover 
Boston. Open. a and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. -_ prayer meeting, go ae M. 
study, 3 P. - unday services, usual hou 
every "evening except Saturday. Branch ‘mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. B a Bey ow and to 


1808, Pp 
Seven, 


all Con; onal eer for support. 

tions 0: fnguey to ee mee Oe Banton. sh F prin 4 

Room 2 ongrega: onal House, Bi n. Send clothing, 
eading, etc.» {0 Ca Nickerson, 


com: et 
Speiaia. 5 2a Hanover 8 Bencests Should read: 
rt <i ueath to the | Boston Seaman's Friend 
Rectety iy thes sum of LS ry A be oreo ee to the — 
oses 0 socie 
McKenzie. DD. President; George Gould, a 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
Il, UNITED CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, Cl. 


It has generally been the custom of this 
church to hold a Sunday evening preaching 
service, and while the new order has 
in increased attendance it was not introduced 
simply to present “ attractions,” in the popu 
lar sense of the term,-to draw a crowd. The 
purpose was rather to give the evening serv 
ice a different cast from that of the morning. 
The idea has offered a course in 
Christianity to show how the principles 
preached in the morning are being applied ia 
thought and life. Speakers representing all 
depattinents of thought have been in 
to discuss broadly civic, municipal, 
literary, ethical and religious questions, show- 
ing what the church stands for on all sides 
life. A glance at the list of speakers for this 
year will best indicate the plan: Dr. 7. T. 
Munger on Henry Drummond, Prof. EH. 
Sneath on Tennyson’s Philos »phy of 
Mr. Frederick Lynch on Emerson, 
Peabody on The Christian Doctrine of 
Duty, Dr. Reuen Thomas on The Social Prob- 
lem, Dr. Henry Van Dyke on Morality 
Art, Mr. E. D. Mead on Lessons of Histor 
Mr. F. H. Coggswell on John Bibl 
Prof. J. F. Genung on Three Stages of BI 
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cal Criticism, Dr. A. H. Bradford on The 
Unity of the World, Dr. W. S. Rainsford on 
Fishers of Men, Prof. J. F. Weir on Millet, 
the Artist of Humanity, Rev. J. H. Twichell 
on Thomas Hooker, Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
on Living by the Heart, Pres. W. J. Tucker 
on Social Righteousness. Pres. Cc. C. Hall 
will also give an address. 

These addresses have reached a large class 
of thoughtful men, many of whom are not ac- 
tively identified with any of the churches. 
They become interested in the church, finding 
that it stands for more than they had thought. 
The services are in charge of the Men’s Club. 
Besides these meetings the club holds an an- 
nual banquet, which is largely attended, and 
also holds several informal and social gather- 
ings during the winter at residences of mem- 
bers to listen to papers and discussions on 
literary and economic subjects. Cc. 8. M. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Rev. W. S. Hubbell, D. D., addressed 
the ministers last Monday upon The Six 
Nations of New York. There are five or 
six thousand Indians in the State upon six 
reservations. About forty-five per cent. are 
nominal Christians, with their membership 
largely in the Presbyterian churches. There 
is a constant struggle to obtain the Indians’ 
land by legalizing leases through Congress. 
The present need is to prevent such incur- 
sions. until the Indian can protect himself 
through education in industrial schools. 

The resolution offered by Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D. D., voicing disapproval of the Sunday 
Herald extra of March 6, was unanimously 
adopted. 


CAIIDEN, N. Y., CELEBRATES 


The centennial celebration occurred during a re- 
eent week in February. A former pastor, Rev. M. L. 
Dalton of Salamanca, preached on Sunday. Ali the 
services were of a high order and were largely at- 
tended. The house was beautifully decorated, and 
on exhibition were relics of early days, portraits of 
early pastors, sermons and other mementos. Tues- 
day was the great day of the feast. The morning 
service consisted of letters from absent ones, an 
address of welcome by the pastor, Rev. Edward 
Evans, and the response by Rev. Ethan Curtis. The 
afternoon opened with singing bym mbers of former 
choirs, devotional exercises, the historical sketch 
by Prof. B. L. Osborne and three brief addresses by 
oléer members—two deacons and the sexton, the 
former having served 28 years, the latter 37. The 
last address, on Memories of Bygone Days, was by 
Rev. Ethan Curtis, who was pastor here for 19 
years. In the evening Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., 
of Montclair, N. J., gave a fine address on The Pil- 
gtims in the Light of the Present Day. He was fol- 
lowed by the concluding address of Rev. M. L. Dalton 
on The Temple We Build. This church was founded 
by people from Plymouth, Mass., and Litchfield 
County, Ct. In early history it was remarkably 
blessed by revivals. [ts second pastor, Rev. Henry 
Smith, was a man of remarkable evangelistic power, 
and under him the church grew in membership from 
100 to 600. The church was organized a year be- 
fore the town, and for some years was the only church 
intown. Since then five others have been formed. 
For & time it was connected with a presbytery on 
the “plan of union,” but was so strongly Congre; a- 
tional that it at length assumed its own polity. It 
has several times been the scene of great awaken- 
ings that affected the country for milesaround. The 
Present pastor came direct from England, beginning 





. 
his pastorate in November, 1895. The church is 
wited, prosperous and enthusiastic. c. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 


i Seniors were recently entertained at tea by 
. “sera Paine, and a pleasant evening was spent 
Pe sapraed Ropes’s home last week by students 
; nds.—The semi-annual rhetorical occurred 
Wesday evening. Th musical talent was excel- 
lent. The following addresses were given: Robert 
came sd Archibald Cullens; The Influence of 
mama by G. M. Jones; and A New Era: Its 
: aay, W. H. McEwen. Dr. V. M. Hardy of 
andolp”, Vt., has been secured as speaker for the 
pauval rhetorical in May.—Professor Gilmore has 
suffering with @ severe attack of influenza.— 
Seniors won an-interesting game of indoor 
baseball with the Juniors last Thursday. 
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Hartford 


At the regular meeting of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, March 1, Professor Walker read a 
paper on Rev. John Cotton.—Last Wednesday 
Rev. 8. M. Swemer of the Arabian mission at Bus- 
rah on the Persian Gulf gave an interesting lecture 
on Missions in Arabia. The lecture was illustrated. 
—Delegates to the Cleveland convention pre- 
sented, at the regular prayer meeting Friday even- 
ing, a report of the proceedings of the convention. 
—Mrs. Marcellus Bowen of Constantinople gave 
an illustrated lecture last Satuiday evening on the 
Temples of Ancient Egypt. 


Yale 


Last week’s leetures included Ferrara by Profes- 
sor Eaton, Music, Its Nature and Influence, by Mr. 
W. M. Tomlins of Chicago, and two by Archdeacon 
Tiffany of New York on Religious Teaching as 
Affected by Natural and Social Environment, and 
Foreign Missions from the Standpoint of Modern 
Theology.——Friday evening the Middle Class ten- 
dered a reception to the other classes, Professor 
Curry delivering an illustrated lecture on The Art 
of Our Time.——At the Political Science Club C. E. 
Prevey read a paper on Charity Organizations, and 
at the Classical Club Vergil’s Poetry was discussed 
by Dr. C. T. Lewis of New York.——The Leonard 
Bacon Club debated : That a church should not accept 
gifts of money which is made in ways which are ad- 
mittedly wrong.——The bi-weekly Senior address 
was by Rowland Hughés on The Minister and His 
Standard. The Senior preacher was I. E. Pinney. 
——The Making and Unmaking of the Preacher is 
the subject announced for the Lyman Beecher lec- 
tures by President Tucker of Dartmouth. 


Chicago 

The last conference was devoted to reports from 
the Cleveland convention by Messrs. Ramsey, Pink- 
erton, Bailey, Read, Condit, Hogen, Dixon and 
Amundsen. Professor Mackenzie also gave im- 
pressions.——Sec. W. H. Warren of the Michigan 
H. M. 8. addressed the students Friday. In the 
afternoon the funeral of Mrs. Chester, wife of the 
treasurer, was held. She was highly esteemed in 
church and seminary circles.-—Professor Taylor 
gave an enthusiastic account of his visit to Mont- 
real and Toronto at the last faculty meeting. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Cr.—The Middlesex Conference is unique in de- 
voting an annual spring meeting to missionary mat- 
ters. It began its second quarter of a century 
with the church in Higganum, March 1, where it 
was organized 25 years ago. There were anniver- 
sary addresses by Rev. Dr. A. W. Hazen on The 
Origin of the Conference, Rev. W. H. Knouse on Its 
Topics and Rev. T. C. Richards on Its Future. The 
missionary features included a discussion of The 
Cultivation of a Missionary Spirit in Our Churches, 
with papers on Its Educational Value to the Indi- 
vidual, Rev. H. G. Marshall, and Its Educational 
Value to the Church, Rev. J. W. Moulton, and an 
experience meeting on methods of d velopment in 
the different churches. Rev. G. A. Hood spoke for 
the Church Building Society, Dr. Duncan for the 
Sunday School Society and Rev. J. H. Roberts of 
China for the American Board. An offering of 
about $30 was made for these societies. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—The Connecticut Valley Club met in 
Springfield, Feb. 22. Rev. F. L. Goodspeed was 
elected president. A discussion of the advisability 
of introducing the curfew law into Massachusetts 
followed the presentation of the subject by Rev. 
C. H. Hamlin. 

The Fall River Club ‘held its annual meeting 
March 1 as “ ladies’ night,” with a full attendance. 
Hon. Milton Reed gave the address of the evening 
on James Russell Lowell. Mr. C. C; Buffinton was 
chosen president. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 

The Superintendents’ Union, at its meeting last 
Monday night at Berkeley Temple, had a somewhat 
larger attendance than usual, owing to the presence 
of a fair number of lady friends. The speaker, 
Rev. 4. 8. Gumbart, D.D., of Roxbury gave an 
illustrative talk on Study of the Bible with Refer- 
ence to Teaching It. He explained his own sys- 
tems of study, and showed by blackboard drawings 
how a teacher could systematize his study to cover 
a broad range. The speaker then conducted a ques- 
tion box, which added not a little to the instructive. 
ness of the evening. , 

ALLSTON.—The pastor, Rev. J. O. Haarvig, is 
giving a course of Sunday evening Lenten ad- 
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dresses on The Greater Questions of Life. The 
topics are: The Mystery of the Eternal, The Worth 
of Man, The Word’s Refuge, Social Responsibility, 
The Heroism of the Faithful, and Light in the Val- 
ley. 

SoutH Boston.—Phillips reports a membership 
of 713, about 35 being added on confession during 
the last year and eight by letter—a net gain of 28. 

Massachusetts 
' HAVERHILL.— Union bas voted to call Rev. A. F. 
Newton of Brooklyn to become its pastor, with the 
condition that three months’ notice be required 
if a termiaation of pastorate be desired by either 
party. 

QuINCcY.— Wollaston. The council which met to 
consider the resignation of the pastor, Rev. E. A. 
Robinson, advised the dissolution of the pastoral 
relation. This action was accompanied by expres- 
sions of high regard for Mr. Robinson and his faith- 
ful work. He has now accepted.a call to Buck- 
land, Mass. 

MIDDLETON.—Rev. W. P. Landers was dismissed 
from this pastorate Feb. 28, at a council notable 
for the large attendance on the part of the congre- 
gation. The church and varieus organizations have 
passed strong resolutions commending the pastor- 
ate, which the council heartily reaffirmed. Mr. 
Landers has removed to Salem. 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. The pastor, F. L. Good- 
speed, preaching at Amherst College Feb. 27, Rev. 
Dr. W. G. Ballantine spoke in the morning, urging 
closer union of the churches and denominations, 
and in the evening emphasizing the claims of the 
Greeks upon American sympathies. New opening 
services are creating wide interest in the Bible 
school, and are developi  g the spirit of worship. 

FALL RIVER.—Central. Fourteen new members 
were received last Sunday. At the suggestion of 
the pastor, Rev. William Knight, Passion Week is 
to be observed for the first time asthe annual Week 
of Prayer. A special series of Sunday evening 
services from now until after Easter is also sug- 
gested, to present in a descriptive way the life and 
character of Christ. The evening services of the 
winter have been largely atttended. 


BROCKTON.—Porter. The recent pew sale was 
the most successful in the history of the organiza- 
tion, the total income being about $7,000. As to 
the proportion of actual attendants at worship to 
resident members, this churth has 604 resident 
members, and the counted attendance on a recent 
Sunday morning and evening was 528 and 667, re- 
spectively. Last Sunday completed Dr. A. W. 
Archibald’s first year here, and the accession of 
about 10 on that day makes a total of 50 received 
during this pastorate, 24 on confession. The new 
communion service of 400 individual cups was used 
for tha first time at this communion. 


SauGcus CENTER has received a refreshing such 
as it has not known for 30 years. An increasing 
interest has been manifest fora year. During the 
Week of Prayer se eral persons began the new 
life. Rev. R. M. Taft was invited to hold special 
meetings for a week in February. He was wise and 
winning and endeared himself to all, as did Mrs. 
Rich, whos: singing was an attractive feature. 
Unusual results were witnessed and men, women 
and children were converted. One session of the 
Sunday school was especially intere: ting, and in 
many classes the only question asked wa-, who is 
not converted? Rev J.C. Labaree is pastor. 


LOWELL.— First Trinitarian. The pastor’s Bible 
class is much the largest in the city and perbaps in 
the denomination. Its present membership is 215. 
At the 12th annual reunion, on thé 23d, speeches 
were made by ministers of three different denom- 
inations and by the *tate senator from the city. 
The primary department had a special celeb ation 
of Washiogt»n’s Birthday, each child receiving a 
souvenir of a small flag with a picture of George 
Washington.—~—Xirk Street Rev. W. A. Bartlett 
spoke for the Congregational denomination at a 
service in memory of Miss Willard. High Street. 
The 10th anniversary of the settlement of Rev. 
C. W. Huntington was observed by a social gathe - 
ing at the pastor’s house. Mr. and Mrs. Hunting 
ton received mapy and cordial congratulation:, 
while not a few were confident that both the church 
and the city were equally entitled to the felici‘a- 
tions upon this happy pastorate. 

WoRCESTER.—Immanuel held its annual recep- 
tion and roll-call March 2, The afternoon was de- 
voted to greetings and addresses by neighborins 
pastors, supper was served and in the evening 
other addresses were given. Nearly all the mem- 
bers responded to the roll and the Lord’s Supper 
was observed. The church was organized in 1893 
and now has 121 members. Rev. G. 8 Dodge is 


“pastor——Pieilmont The organist Mr. W. A. 


Gaylord, gave his seventh annual organ recital, 
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March 3, to an audience that filled the spacious 
edifice. The outlook committee is busy looking for 
@ pastor, and has several names under considera- 
tion. Professor Harris of Andover is supplying the 
pulpit.——Central. The church and congregation 
presented the pastor, Dr. Daniel Merriman, and his 
wife with an elegant loving cup in honor of the 20th 
anniversary of the present pastorate. 
Maine 


SouTH GARDINER has recently observed its 
15th anniversary. The church was organized by 
Rev. Frederick Newport with 11 members. A let- 
ter was received from him. Rev. A. L. Struthers, 
the present pastor, and Bis wife are efficient le: d- 
ers. Thére is the sem@Whitwmusual feature of a 
large attendance of men“@$ the Sunday service. 
The church has recently Become self supporting 
and has increased the pastor’s salary by $100. 
@vangelists Folger and Jackson have spent two 
‘weeks here with profit. The new chapel was dedi- 
cated Feb. Banas on the site of the old 
meeting house 55 x 25 feet in size. It is well 
built and convenient, having a commodious kitchen 
and appointments. The building was largely the 
gift of one church member. 

BIDDEFORD.—Second. Rev. T. A. Frey, who has 
been compelled on account of a throat trouble to 
resign his pastorate, began his ministerial work by 
@ pastorate in the Pavilion Church in the same city 
im 1891. After three years he resigned and an 
effort was made to combine the two churches. 
This effort failing, Mr. Frey became pastor of the 
Second Church, and has done a good work in all 
directions. Maine will lose an earnest, able minis- 
ter. 

OLD ORCHARD.—The new enterprise, “ The Peo- 
ple’s Society,” held a large reception recently at 
Porter’s Hall. Rev. P. M. Moore has ministerial 
charge of the movement. 

The Ashland church has contributed $10 end th3 
ehurch at Alfred $53 for Cuban relief.——Portland 
has sent $1,000 in supplies for the sufferers. 


New Hampshire 


FARMINGTON.—The C. E. Society ree ntly gave a 
reception to Rey. and Mrs. 8. H. Goodwin prior to 
+ their departure after a five years’ pastorate. After 
a brief vocal and musical program and refresh- 
ments the retiring pastor was surprised by the 
presentation of a small box of “golden eagles” 
from his friends as a testimonial of high esteem and 
appreciation. 


ConcoRD.—South. Instead of the usual pre- 
paratory service for communion the first roll-call of 
the church was observed, the members testing the 
capacity of the new chapel, a large proportion of 
the resident membership being present to respond. 

East ANDOVER.—After a six months’ visit 
among friends in England Rev. John Thorpe has 
returned with renewed vigor to his two charges. 
During his absence Rev. L. E. Hall supplied his 
pulpits. 

The Meredith young people by a recent enter- 
tainment realized $100. 

Vermont 

DANVILLE.—The pastor, Rev. Stephen Knowlton, 
has helped increase the contribution to the Ameri- 
can Board 50 per cent. this year by dividing his 
people into sections and appointing a canvass for 
each section. The number of contributors in- 
creased from 39 to 130. 


BRATTLEBORO.—Center. On a recent Sunday 
evening the pastor, Rev. C. 0. Day, addressed 
members of the Estey Guard, Fuller Battery and 
Sons of Veterans on The Duty of the Hour. 


MORRISVILLE.—The late Mrs. E. R. Montgom- 
ery, missionary to Turkey, was the adopted daugh- 
ter of Rev. Septimius Robinson, for 35 years pas- 
tor of this church. 


Connecticut 


WESTVILLE.— Woodbridge. A large congrega- 
tion was present a week ago Sunday, when Rev. 
8. P. Marvin preached a special sermon in com- 
memoration of the 34th anniversary of his settle- 
ment here as pastor. He dwelt especially upon the 
changes and the advancement of the times in gen- 
eral. An original hymn of his was sung. Only 
four ministers of the State have held a longer con- 
tinuous pa- torate. 

WeEstTon.—At a church business meeting March 1 
the advice of the recent mutual council regarding 
the unministerial conduct of the pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Arthur, was accepted, and it was voted that the 
church dispense with his services at once. It was 
voted, however, that he be paid the equivalent of 
three months’ salary and be allowed the use of the 
parsonage until June 1. 

HARTFORD.—The women of Hartford have con- 
tributed $250 for a house for Miss Gilson at Mt. 
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Salinda, Gazaland, Africa——Center. On account 
of insufficient room the seats in the gallery are be- 
ing substituted by pews.— Pearl Street. The time 
for occupying the present house has been extended 
until July 1, 1899. Work will begin immediately 
on the new edifice. 

SurrieL_p.—A large congregation was present a 
week ago Sunday at a special old-time service. 
Musie of two centuries ago was sung, and Rev. 
D. W. Goodale preached on The Relig'on of the 
Olden Times Compared with That of Today. The 
church will shortly celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of its organization. 

GREENFIELD HILuw’s benevolences last year 
amounted to $342 and the expenses to $3,960. The 
average S. S. attendance was 99. The church roll 
has been revised and a manual issued. The pres- 
ent membership is 159. Rey. J. B. Kettle is pastor. 


DERBY.—First’s annual reports show 18 addi- 
tions during 1897. Besides the nearly $390 given 
to regular benevolences, additions] charities 
amounted to $243. The total S. S. membership is 
about 150. 

East HAMPTON had six additions on confession 
and four by letter last year. The present member- 
ship is 262. The benevolences amount to $350. 
The expenses were $1,725. Th acting pastor is 
Rev. William Slade. 


ROCKVILLE.—A Men’s Union has been formed 
as a result of the pastor’s recent sermons to young 
men. It will have charge of the Sunday evening 
service and hold a social once a month. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

NEw YorRK.—Pilgrim. The pastor, Rev. 8. H. 
Virgin, is preaching to the women of the church 
and their friends on Tuesday mornings in the par- 
lors on these topics: The Sistine Madonna, Mothers 
of Distinguished Men, The Congregational Minister 
of a Century Ago, Chrysostom, Augustine, The 
Women of the Mayflower. 

WaARSsAW.—Mr. J. B. Koehne recently gave his 
series of lectures upon The Nazarene, which were 
highly appreciated. Rey. W. A. Hobbs, the pastor, 
is well started on his 10th year with this church. 
Plans for additional social rooms have been made, 
the funds being fully subscribed and the work 
begun. 

SYRACUSE.—Plymouth. Rev. Dr. E. N. Pack- 
ard has returned and resumed work, much re- 
freshed by his long rest. Keswick meetings are 
held weekly in different churches by invitation. 
An afternoon and an evening session are largely 
attended. 

BLACK CREEK.—The meeting house was de- 
stroyed by fire March 3 at 11 p.m. Everything 
was lost except the organ and the Bible. The in- 
surance amounts to $900. The church will rebuild 
if it can raise the money. A new furnace had just 
been put in and new sheds built. Rev. C. T.-Cooley 
is pastor. 

Spencerport, by an almost unanimous vote. has 
requested Rev. E. B. Furbish to withdraw his res- 
ignation.——In West Bloomfield Mr. and Mrs. L. 8. 
Chafer, singing evangelists, are conducting a series 
of meetings.——Rev. F. A. 8. Storer of Homer de- 
clines to withdraw his resignation, and closes work 
this month, 

New Jersey 

MONTCLAIR.—First, during the present Lenten 
season, as so often previously, invites and gathers 
within its doors Christians of a)l denominations at 
the weekly Lenten readings of the pastor, Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, D.D. This year a double course is 
conducted, the Monday evening series being taken | 
from Matheson’s Distinctive Messages of the Old 
Religions and the Tuesday morning series from 
Strong’s Theology of the Great Poets. Dr. Brad- 
ford is also preaching a double series of Lenten ser- | 
mons, that. in the morning being on The Theology | 
of the Fatherhood, that in the evening on Lessons | 
From the Lives of Illustrious Women. On the first | 
Sunday the house was well filled in the evening and 
overflowing in the morning. At this season the 
pastor’s class for inquirers meets immediately after | 
thé morning service. Eleven united with the church 
March 6, At the mission a branch of the Montclair 
Public Library has been established, and in con- 
nection with it a free reading-room has just bee. | 
opened. Mr. E T. Cronen of Jersey City is to con- 
duct two meetings weekly at the mission during 
Lent. . 

ORANGE.— Valley. A farewell meeting was held 
March 3 in honor of Miss A. H. Bradshaw, a mem- | 
ber, who now goes back to her missionary work in 
Sendai, Japan, where she has labored for nine years 
with marked success, and has just spent 15 months 
at home for rest. The pastor, Rev. C. A. Savage, 
presided and a large company of friends gathered. 
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Addresses were made by Secretary Creegan of the 
A. B.C. F. M., Rev. F. W, Baldwin, D. D., Mr, x 
Hino, a Japanese student now in Union Se 
Misses E. L. Bridges and Susan H. Ward. Two 
other missionaries under appointment to Mie: 

the Misses Baldwin of Newark, were also 

A social hour and light refreshments followed, Miss 
Bradshaw has presented to the church a valuable 
collection of Japanese curiosities, which will be of 
interest and help ia missionary meetings. 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 
McINTOSH.—Midway, under the pastorate of 
Rev. A. L. DeMond, is making good progress, ay 
departments are actively at work. The C. E, Sogj. 
ety is making efforts for missions. A special gery. 
ice for Lincoln Day was held, $30 raised for the 
A. M. A. and the pastor was made a life member, 
The Sunday school is doing good work. The 
women of the church are raising money for a new 
carpet. 
Florida 
Inor City.—Immanuel. There is a dee 
religious interest in this Cuban church. Twenty- 
five persons have united on confession since Jan, 1, 
One hundred Cubans were present at a recent mid- 
week service. There are 70 children in the day 
school. 


BELLEAIR.—Pigrim held its first communion 
service Feb. 20. This new church is located ina 
popular winter resort. A choice lot for a house has 
been donated by Mr. H. B. Plant. It is hoped that 
a church edifice will be built soon. 


Mr. D. L. Moody has been holding revival meet- 
ings in Tampa, which were well attended.—The 
State C. E. Convention meets this year in Winter 
Park.—tThe church at Haines City has secureda 
lot centrally located. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

HAMILTON, a mission started three years ago 
with eight members, has now 50 members, and uses 
individual communion cups with universal satisfac- 
tion. 

Richmond, thanks to the efforts of Rey. M. B. 
Morris, its former pastor, with the generous aid of 
the Church Building Society, is out of debt. Fair- 
port has secured a substantial accession to its mem- 
bership, and both churches are happy in a new pas- 
tor, Rev. W. D. Ferguson. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 358.) 

SouTH DANVILLE, Rev. James Hayes, pastor, 
enjoyed a red-letter day Feb. 20. Prominent citi- 
zens called it a notable day in the history of the vil- 
lage. A fine brick and stone edifice was dedicated. 
Rev. F. L. Graff of Champaign preached a forceful 
sermon to a large audience. At the dedicatory 
service the audience-room and the 8S. 8. room were 
crowded. Supt. James Tompkins, D. D., preached 
the sermon and led in raising the necessary funds. 
The business of the place has suffered from the 
seven months’ strike, but $1,000 were obtained in 
cash and good pledges. A deep spiritual interest 
crowned the services. The prayer was offered by 
Mr. Graff. In the evening the house was crowded 
and addresses were made by the pastor, Mrs. M. F. 
Bryner, Mr. Graff and Dr. Tompkins. The pastor 
also has charge at Grape Creek, Hazel Grove, Kel- 
ley’s Patch and the vicinity. The building is largely 
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the product of his consecrated efforts. One of the 
large, beautiful windows bears the inscription, 
Presented by Rev. William G. Puddefoot.” The 
other large window, & gift of Deacon 8. P. Bushnell 
of Paxton, is inscribed in honor of the pastor, by 
instruction of the donor. 

Rev. D. M. Ogilvie of Iowa has been assisting at 
Waverly in a series of meetings.—Miss M. P. 
Wright of the W. B. M. I. of Chicago, formerly mis- 
sionary to Turkey, is visiting the auxillaries in the 
southern Association. 


Indiana 


The executive committee of the State H. M. 8. 
was entertained at dinner by Dr. N. A. Hyde, 
March 1. Then the committee wrestled with the 

m of distributing an apportionment twenty 
per cent. smaller than the lowest estimate made by 
the churches of their needs. The distress is inci- 
dent to growth. Aid was recommended to 21 fields, 
amounting to $4,640. Some applications had to be 
declined. ; 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayjflower. A patriotic social 
at Dr. Hyde’s residence was largely attended—net 
receipts $26.—Plymouth had an educational lec- 
ture on Washington to the public school children 
Feb. 19, the pastor, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, made The 
Character of Washington his theme for the even- 
ing service Feb. 20, and the Sons of the Revolution 
held special services in the church Feb. 22. 


GLEZEN.—Hosmer. The fruits of the recent pro- 
tracted services, led by the pastor, are manifest in 
ao increased spiritual tone in the community. Of 
the 16 who united with the church several were 
prominent heads of families brought up in other 
denominations, who had held aloof from the Con- 
gregational church until now. 


ANGOLA has been greatly helped by assistance 
from Rev. J. 8S. Ainslie. The church has voted by a 
large majority to chenge its location from its pres- 
ent place on the outskirts of the remote side of the 
city to a new central location. 


Plymouth Chureh, Dunkirk, would like suitable 
books for its new reading room and library. 


Michigan 

LOWELL.—First. Services are well attended and 
a good interest is shown. Rev. Henry Marshall has 
fillad the pulpit acceptably for three months. The 
§. 8. attendance is large but is still growing, and 
the Y. P. S. C. E., organized this year, is doing well. 

Ovip.—The women gave a “ hunters’ social” at 
the parsonage recently which was a uniquely en- 
joyable affair. A Men’s’ Sunday Evening Club has 
just been organized with 37 members. “ 


DETROIT.— Woodward Avenue. For a few Sun- 
days the Men’s Club will consider topics relating to 
the betterment of society. 


Wisconsin 


HANcock, yoked with Coloma, under Rev. Idrys 
Jones, in addition to regular meetings supports a 
country district prayer meeting. This is a partial 
record for the past year: Number of meetings, 44, 
in 25 different homes; average attendance for the 
year, 44; largest number present, 85. 


Lone Rock.—Evangelist Buswell has conducted 
4 two weeks’ series of union meetings in the Con- 
gregational and Methodist churches, closing last 
week. There were about 30 conversions, and the 
meetings were full of power. 


ELRoY.—The revival meetings, assisted by Mr. 
Hills, have been a power for good in bringing all 
the churches into closer fellowship. Many persons 
have begun the new life. Christians have been 
brought to a higher ideal. 


West RosENDALE is especially prosperous un- 
der the care of Prof. E. H. Merrell of Ripon. Differ- 
ent nationalities are represented in the congre- 
gation. 

Evangelist Whitelaw began special work in 
Washburn, Feb. 27.—Princeton has now only an 
evening service on Sunday, but needs the whole 


time of a pastor.— Coloma is holding a series of 
Special meetings, 


THE WEST 
fowa 


Iowa City ot served, Feb, 27, the 10th anniver- 
sary of Dr. M. A. Bullock’s coming to this pastorate. 
In the morning he reviewed the decade and in the 
evening a union meeting was held, presided over by 
the president of the Ministerial Union, at which 
congratulatory speeches were made by several city 
Pastors. Under Dr. Bullock’s pastorate Bethle- 
hem Chapel has been built and paid for, a valuable 
Parsons ge property se: ured free of debt and exten- 
sive repairs have been made on the house of wor- 
Ship at a cost of about $10,000. The average 
compe raised yearly for heme expenses during 

period is $2,834,"and for benevolences about 
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$477. During this time 196 names have been 
dropped from the roll and 240 have been added, 
109 of whom were received on confession. 


DENMARK.—Rev. Edwin Ewell began his pastor- 
ate here Dec. 1, and the work opened up with good 
promise. After preaching three Sundays he was 
taken sick with typhoid fever coupled with ex- 
haustion from overwork, and has been confined to 
his room for most of the time since. ‘He is greatly 
improved in health now, however, and seems to be 
on the road to a rapid recovery. One service a 
Sunday was kept up during his iJIness, his wife 
reading sermons when no other supply could be 
secured. 


FONTANELLE.—The coming of a new pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Kelly, has infused new life into the 
church. Congregations are large at both morning 
and evening services, and the 8. 8. attendance is 
larger than for several years past. Mr, Kelly com- 
pletes a medical course this month, after which he 
will give his whole time to church work. Doubtless 
he will find it a great advantage to be able to 
minister to both souls and bodies. 

LARCHWOOD.—Special meetings, conducted by 


Evangelist Hartsough, have resulted in a quicken- 
ing of life. He was assisted by Rev. T. N. Davies 
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of Chicago, who continued the work after Mr. Hart 
sough left. Mr. Davies is both preacher and singer, 
and his work here is well spoken of. One good re- 
sult of the mec tings is a noticeable improvement in 
the singing. 

NEVINVILLE.—Special union meetings recently 
held with the M. E. church have resulted in seven 
accessions, one of whom was formerly a Catholic. 


Minnesota 


ZUMBROTA.—For four years this village chureh 
has enjoyed the able ministry of Rev. James Oakey. 
He is a man of thorough training, and the church is 
remarkable for the number of young people sent to 
schools for higher education. It has sent two young 
men into the ministry, and is represented in the 
foreign field by Miss Hartwell of China. Mr. Oakey’s 
leadership has developed a remarkable missionary 
spirit and secured liberal gifts to all the Congrega- 
tional societies. The church observed its fortieth 
anniversary last June and has an honorable record. 

DopGE CENTER.—Rev. H. A. Cotton, who about 
two years ago was compelled by continued attacks 
of fever to give up work under the American Board 
in western Africa, is now doing efficient service in 


Continued on page 362. 








A Characteristic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Testimonial 


A medicine that will cure such severe 
sickness as alluded to below is equally 
effective in reaching and overcoming the 
numerous ailments so general at this 
season, and which unless promptly re- 
moved are liable to result in illness of 
an obstinate nature. ‘A stitch in time,” 
etc., was never more aptly applied. Read 
Mr. Hammond’s letter: 

“ Table Grove, Ill., Feb. 4, 1898. 
*C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

“Gentlemen: Several years ago I was taken 
with what the doctors pronounced rheumatism 
and scrofula. My limbs became drawn up, 
and I suffered great pain. I remained in this 
condition for about six months, when running 
sores broke out on each side of my thighs and 
on my wrist. 

Pieces of Bone Came Out 
of the sores on my thighs, and physicians 
believed the bone was diseased and thought 
a surgical operation would be necessary. I 
was then a perfect wreck and suffered untold 
misery. I did not have any appetite and my 





sleep was much disturbed. I was unable to 


walk and was growing worse all the time. I 
finally discontinued the medicine that had 
been prescribed for me, and began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In a short time my 
appetite returned, and the sores began to heal. 
My limbs gradually resumed their natural 
condition, and I was able to throw away my 
crutches. In six months from the time I be- 
gan to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was 


Able to Go About as Usual 


My cure has proved to be permanent, and I 
am now feeling better than I ever felt before 
and weigh 180 pounds. It is only a few years 
since I was a cripple. I have had very little 
sickness since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
gladly recommend this medicine to any one 
afflicted as I was.”” URBAN HAMMOND. 


For Your Spring Medicine 


To purify your blood, you need a medicine 
which cures blood diseases. Such cures as 
the above prove the merit of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and should convince you that it is the 
best medicine for you. One bottle costs but 
little and will do a great deal of good. Try it 
this spring. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine because it cures when all others 


fail. Sold by all druggists. 


$1; six for $5. 


Be sure to get Hood’s. 
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END CASES. 


It is curious how long the world waits for 
some simple little invention or idea which 
makes living easier. 

Here is one such invention—an “End” book- 


You catch the idea. Each case is made 


so that it closes up tightly against its neigh- 
bor on either side. 
in different lengths, and this makes it possible 


The separate cases come 


to have at once any desired length of casing. 
In response to many requests we build these “End” cases to the fashionable low 
hight of 50 inches, adding one more shelf than is given in the picture, and making all 


shelves adjustable. 


Each case has a brass rod and rings for curtain. 


Also casters, 


These “End” cases are carefully designed to obviate any unfinished appearance on 
the end. They have a carved, molded top frame, and are really exquisite in their 


simplicity. Both oak and mahogany. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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this parish, which includes the church at Claremont. 
He is also in constant demand for missionary ad- 
dresses in neighboring churches. During February, 
after addressing missionary rallies at Austin and 
Owatonna, he was invited to return to both places, 
and has been heard with great interest a second 
time. 

MAZEPPA shows possibilities of decided growth 
in a country parish. Since the coming of Rev. J. E. 
Ingham, about two years ago, the church has taken 
on a good working organization and closed the year 
1897 practically without debt and with decided in- 
crease in benevolence. It has also been greatly 
strengthened by the accession of those converted 
through the regular ministry. One of these con- 
verts was elected deacon at the annual meeting. 

MEDFORD is prospering under the ministry of | 
Rev. W. R. Stewart. Many new families hereto- | 
fore indifferent have begun to attend and interest | | 
is growing. } 

A promising Sunday school was recently organ- | 
ized at Lockhart. | 

Kansas 

KINSLEY has been much encouraged by the re- 
vival services of Messrs. Thomson and Gamble, 
and has the prospect of a considerable increase in | 
membership. } 

The church at Smith Center has decided to as- | 
sume self-support May 15, and the one at Blue 
Rapids April 1.—Rev. T. W. Cole of McPherson | 
has been conducting successful revival meetings | 
with the pastorless church at Douglass. 

Nebraska 

LONG PINE has jist passed through a gracious 
revival season, in which Rey. J. E. Storm was as | 
sisted by Evangelist A. F. Houser, the Baptists | 
uniting. The whole community bas been deeply 
moved and attendance was practically universal, 
all ages and classes showing equal interest. Peo- | 
ple came in from the country 15 or 20 miles. Over | 
100 persons in all have manifested a desire to be | 
Christians, and the pa:tor has 28 cards asking | 
membership in the Congregational church, includ- 
ing one from a lady who has been a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church for nearly 60 years. Sev- 
eral prominent men are already in line for work. 


McCook.—Rev. W. J. Turner of Mt. Vernon, O., 
accepts his call, and will begin service April1. Mr. 
Turner’s previous pastorates at Albion and Neligh 
won him many friends among Nebraska Congrega- 
tionalists, who will heartily welcome him back. 
Since the remarkable revival services and ingath- 
ering of last winter, under Major Cole, this church 
has grown strong and offers an inviting field. Ef- 
forts will be made at once to build a commodious 
parsonage. 


MADRID.—Rev. A. A. Cressman, field secretary 
for Doane College, has been aiding Rev. G. W. 
Knapp in special work. The church has been much 
refreshed and strengthened and 10 persons have 
united, eight on confession. Several others are 
pledged to join at the next communion. Mr. Cress- 
man went at once to assist Mr. Knapp at Grant, 
another preaching point. 

WALLACE.—The church, and especially the peo- 
ple who have been gathered into the seven out-sta- 
tions established by Rev. C. G. Murphy, deeply re- 
gret his departure to b 8. S. missi ry for 
southwestern Nebraska. He will begin service 
April 1, with headquarters at Holdrege. 

EusTis.— Work on the new edifice has begun and 
will be pressed during the spring. The foundation 
is already in and the lumber on the ground. The 
funds to complete it are all in view. 

North Dakota 

WILLISTON, which passed through a> severe 
struggle in its early history, is prospering under 
the lead of Rev. J. H. Hjetland. Since his coming, 
less than a year and a half ago, the church aad 
8. 8. attendance have doubled. The women have 
bought pews for the new meeting house, and the 
C. E. Society furnishes an organ. 

South Dakota 

VALLEY SPRINGS.—The work is firmly estab- 
lished and growing. The church is planning to pro- 
cure a substantial parsonage. > 

PACIPIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Bethany celebrated its quar- 
ter-centennial, Feb. 23, by a fellowship meeting. 
The general topic for discussion was A Quarter- 
Century’s Betterments in Church Work. Interest- 
ing addresses were made on The Sunday School; 
The C. E. Society ; Reform Movements; The Church 
as a Spiritual Home, as a Working Force, as an 


. | 
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A CLEVER IpDEA.—One of the best improvements 
in household furniture in the last ha f-dozen yeas 
appears this month at the Paine warerooms on 
Canal Street. It is what is called an “end” book 
case, and it is, briefly, a bookcase so designed that 
it fits tightly against the end of a similar case, mak- 
ing no apparent break, but a continuous bookcase. 
As the cases come in varying widths the purchaser 
is able to have any desired 1 =. of tit arcovense~ 
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About half the lamp-chim. 
neys in use are Macbeth’s, 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index, 


_Write Macbeth Pittsburgh a 


egal a “AKERS of honest “goods brand 
é Pittsburgh. 

sa BERS them correctly, and are responsible 
apenen cao for them. It does not pay to mis- 
earned represent them. It is the mixtures, the “‘sold- 
ATLANTIC : 4 
BRADLEY for-less-money”’ sorts, the ‘‘ White Leads” 
BROOKLYN r 
awit (™"**™ | which are something else, that are sold under 
ULSTER ee . ° 
ciate fictitious and misleading brands. 
se Te | Chicago. The makers assume no responsibility, and 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER are usually unknown. Safety’ lies in making 
MISSOURI ° . 
nrpszar (™* {sure that the brand is right. pr 
SOUTHERN ee . 2 
vomnetawisaszosen} Ce Wst Of genuine brands. 
=e Philadeiphi. 

Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

"8. at SL b: a P. hile v 

cacmt tte REE oy see hee renaiy coated, fame eee ae 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co.. 


100 William S?.. New York. 









You will 





mer without any trouble. 


Dc Laval and others that I have tried. 


ning order and run it. 


thing it is recommended to do. 


market. 





if you have a Dairy or Creamery 


Blunder 
The Best Separator on the Market, 


The Improved United States Separator. 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 
It excels all others in 
Ease of running and cleaning. 


No. Sronincton, Ct., Dec. 28, 1897. 
The No. 5 Improved U.S. runs easy. My 14-year- -old brother run it all sum- 
I would not be without one. 


The ease of running and cleaning of the Improved U. S. is far superior to the 


My daughter, 6 years old, can set The No. 6 Improved U. S. in perfect run- 
It runs much easier than the DeLaval. 


The Improved U. S. runs very easily, is very simple to wash, ‘and does eve! yr 


My Improved U.S. runs very easily and is quickly ‘cleaned, A visitor who 
has tried all kinds says it is the easiest and steadiest of any machine on the 
G. 


Catalogues ee on application. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


and do not use 








E. F. WHITE. 
Betuany, N. Y., May 20, 1897. 







F, 1. JUDD 
FREDERICKSBURG, Pa., June 1, 1897. 







DAVID UMBERGER. 
New Hottanp, Pa., June 1, 1897." 






MARTIN HOOVER. 
Goutp, R. I., Dec. 20, 1897. 






K. CONGDON. 









Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 

10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silioway has built or remodeled over 400 | 
churches, and makes a sp 


The Largest Establishment Manufacturing 


CHURCH BELLS 3 iii, 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Pricesand Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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We are now showing New Spring Styles 
In Velvet, Silk and Satin Waists ! 
Also 
ercale, Zephyr and Madras Shirt Waists! 
This cut represents a 
SATIN DUCHESSE 
WAIST, made in the 
very latest style, in 
our own workrooms, 
which we offer at 
only 


| 4.98 


ay 
~ Actual value $9.00. 


Advance Designs in PERCALE, ZEPHYR 
and MADRAS SHIRT WAISTS at 


980, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 1.98 


We warrant them as choice! 
Come and see them even if you do not buy ! 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


Millinery, Upholsteries and Dry Goods, 
| 90 to 98 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON. 


‘LADIES’ WAISTS 

















sale each 
year of 


800,000 
SINGER 


Sewing Machines 


is evidence that the 
Singer, which was the 
first practical sewing 
machine, is to this day 


Preferred 
to All Others. 


Beware of inferior imitations 
wron,; 4 sold under the Singer 
name, The real 


Singer Sewing 

Machines ‘ave 

this trade-mark, 

carrying our 
guarantee. 

Machines delivered 

for trial. Sold on 

instalments. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY- 























WARRANTED 


We warrant all our seed 
in accorddnee with the 


of our catalogue. 
raisea 
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Evangelizing Agency. Dr. C. N. Pond has been 
with this flock 24 years, having been called the 
first year after Bethany separated from Third 
Church. Since then seven churches have been or- 
ganized in this city. 

POMONA.—Pilgrim. The Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club observed the third anni ersary of its useful 
work Feb. 27. The bengvolences of this church 
for 1897 were over $2,800, the largest in its his- 
tory. The 8. 8. membership bas reached 410, a 
large increase during the year. There were 42 ac- 
cessions to the church, 24 on confession, making 
the present membership 392. Rev. L. H. Frary is 
pastor. 

PALO ALTO, the new town near Stanford Uni- 
versity, where several professors and many of the 
students live, has 35 persons willing to form a Con- 
gregational church as soon as circumstances will 
allow. At present many of them attend the Pres- 
byterian church, and are reluctant to sever this con- 
nection until the latter can live without them. 

OAKLAND.—Pilgrim. Rev. J. R. Knodell is giv- 
ing a Sunday evening series of sermons on Do You 
Believe in Yourself? In God? In a Future Life? 
In Sin? In Hell? In Heaven? In Christ? In the 
Holy Spirit? 

PETALUMA.—Rev. B. F. Sargent has just finished 
an enjoyable series of five sermons on Christ in the 
Tabernacle, illustrated by oil paintings, some of 
them four yards square. 





Statistics for 1897 of the General Association of | 


Northern and Central California show that, owing 
to revision of the rolls, 773 names have been 
dropped, making a net loss of 74, the latter being, 
with one exception, men. This is the first time in 
48 years that there has not been a gain in member. 
ship ranging from 8 to 1,500. Accessions were 
1,262, ‘on confession 757, half of these to 12 
churches. The little church at Alturas, the county 
seat of Modoc County, over 100 miles from a rail- 
road, received the largest number, 76. Eighty of 
the 145 ministers are in charge of 98 churches. 
Four ministers have died. The 8.8. enrollment is 
11,196, and 94 C. E. Societies have 5,021 members. 
Benevolences of 108 churches were $39,378 and 
home expenditures $133,552, the largest amount 
given to any one cause being $10,061 for home 
missions. 
Oregon 

From statistics taken Dec. 31, 1897, we learn 
that there were 65 Congregational churches in the 
Stxte, 52 of which were regularly supplied by 37 
pastors, and three by licentiates or ministers of 
other denominations. The membership was 4,001, 
including 765 absentees. The accessions during 
1897 were 605, 365 on confession. The 8. 8. en- 
rollment, exclusive of mission s"hools, was 4,821, 
with an average attendance of 3,294. Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies number 43, with 1,729 members. 
Benevolences amounted to $3,803, a decrease of 
$87 from 1896. Home expenditures were $41,817, 
an increase of $6,472 over 1896. Of mission schools 
supervised by the C.8. 8. and P. 8. there are 182, 
enrolling 5,784 children and young people, most of 
whom do not get religious instruction from any 
other source. 

Washington 

WALLA WALLA.—First. Reports at the annual 
meeting, held Feb. 21, showed an active and vigor- 
ous condition. Though the pastor, Rev. EL. 
Smith, was absent on a vacation, every report was 
prompt and full. The report of its county mission- 
ary, Rey. A. R. Olds, recorded many conversions 
and the recent organization of a church at Touchet. 
Under the direct care of First Church are 10 out- 
side Sunday schcols. The benevolences amounted 
to $657.59, and the treasurer has in hand $2,959 
towards the new edifice, the lot for which was the 
gift of a member, It was resolved to attempt to 
raise $4,000 more before next winter and to build 
during the next calendar year. One of the most 
important lines of work is with the increasing num- 
ber of young men and women in Whitman College. 
The new year opens full of promise except for the ill 
health of the beloved pastor, during whose absence 
Rev. W. C. Merritt has charge. 

MEDICAL LAKE.—Reports at the annual meeting 
indicated progress on all lines. Fourteen persons 
were recrived to fellowship, 12 on confession. The 
membership h+s more than doubled since the com- 
ing of Rev J. D. Jones in 1894, Home expendi- 
tures last year were $1,050. 

CHENEY.~AIl departments report progr: ss. Spe- 
cial improvement apprars in financial conditions. 
The pastor, Rev, F. B, Doane, and his wife are 
strengthening their hold on the community. 
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The Hats, Gowns, 
Wraps, New Shades 
and Colors,—all the 
Easter Styles are in 
‘the March issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


“= 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial, or $1.00 for 
a year. Agents wanted. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


OPENING 


New Dress Goods 
New Silks 

New Organdies 
New Challies 
New Ginghams 
New Dimities 


Chandler&Co. 


Winter St., Boston. 








Redding, Baird & Co. 
Leaded and Colored Glass 
CHURCH AND 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN. 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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PULLMAN.—Rev. H. C. Mason is making a good 
impression and winning his way among students of 
the Agricultural College and School of Science. 


CANADA 


TORONTO.—Bond Street was never in a more ac- 
tive, healthful state than its annual meeting has 
just shown it to be. Congregations fill the audito- 
rium, a large proportion being men. About 75 per- 
sons have been added to the membership since the 
new pastor, Rev. Morgan Wood, began work in 
September. Over $500 were recently given as a 
special offering to home missions. The next meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union of Canada will be 
held here in June. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


" Calis 
BURDON, Henry F., formerly supply ing at gyn 
ton, Mass., to Sixth St. Ch., Auburn e., for year, 


in conmection with his studies at Cobb b Divinity Se ool. 
BURR, W. H., to Condon, Ore. Accepts. 
DENT, Thos. J., Aberdeen, 8. D., to N, Yakima, Wn. 
DICKSON, John W., to remain another year at Flat 


EARNSHAW, A. H., to remain at Phillips, Me., where 
num RT, - Died for three months. ccepts. 
Henry S8., after 18 months’ service at Chilton, 
fis, t © the permanent pastorate. 
GRANT, Edwin E., Benger Sem., to Sharon, Vt. Ac- 
cots to begin May 2¢ 
GROVE, Claude E., L~* ‘ently of Brightwood Ch., Indi- 
anapolis, t to Olivet Ch. (interdenominational),. same 
t 
Hanicss Pe Wm., to remain another year at Blue 
pi 8, Kan. Acc ep ts. 
HAY EN’ Sherman, Auburn Sem., to Wellsville, N. Y. 
accent 
HAW ped & Jon A., Hartford Sem., to W. Avon, Ct. 
BENDE IN, J. R., for six months to Roxbury, Vt., 
where Cy hes been supply ing. 
HULL, Geo. H., Jetmore and Rush Center, Kan., to 
Almena. Acce epts. 
INGRAHAM, Alex. M., Chicago Sem., to Glencoe, Ill. 


sOBNSTON, ww m. G., recently of Newell, Io., declines 
call to Sloa: 
MASON, ‘John R., Mattison, Mich., to Andrews, Ind. 
MAXWELL, Leigh B., Savannah, Ga., to agency of U. S. 
8. and P. 8. for Boersis Acc ~~ 
MoCLAIN John E., N. Topeka, n., to Anthony. Ac- 
cepts, to begin March 27. 
MILLER. Charlies G., Dov er and Wakarusa Tne, Kan., 
to Chelsea Place Ch., Kansas City. Accepts. 
MONROE, Egbert N., "Springfield, Mass., to Stowe, Vt. 
Acce ts, to begin Marc 
MURPHY, Chas. G., W - aad Neb., and out-stations, to 
pe me missionary for pestenesters "Nebraska under the 
>. § 8. ccepts 
PARSONS, “albert S., Scotia, Cal., to Ferndale. Ac- 
cepts 
SCOFIELD. Cyrus I., E. Northfield, Mass., declines call 
to First Ch., C one: cord, N. 
SEVERANCE, C. M., to Independent Ch., Garden City, 


Ace akg 
SILCOX, Jobn B., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, Ill., to Sac- 
cepts 


ramento, Cal. c op > 
TURNER, Wm. J., Mt. Vernon, 0., to McCook, Neb. 
ts. 


Accep 
Ordinations and Installations 


wpoet, ewe A., rec. p. Miles, Io., Feb. 22. Sermon, 
Waterman: other parse "Rev. Messrs. 8. A. 
Wheelwright Sam’l Shepherd, J . M. Hulbert. 


Resignations 
FREY, T. Arthur, Becond Ch., massetore, Me. 
HALLIDAY Joseph rae ge City, eg 
HASKELL Wesley C:. Wells River, V 
JORDAN, israel ethel, Me., to he bffec tJuly 1 
LADE, i ma Little Compton, R.L, after a six years’ 


tora 

ccU NED Wm. C., Pond Creek _Okl. 
MERRILL, John M., Ellington, N. Y. 
ONSTOTT, Frank i Perkins and Olivet, Okl. 

taken up the practice of law. 
ty uL, Fred’k D., Fredonia, Ellis P. O., Mich. 
Geo. H., North C h., Haverhill, Mass. 
SENTER, Geo. A. +S. W oodbury ae EC alais, Vt. 
SMITH, Edwin B. Ferg 
WISWALL, Fred’k mney, vt. He goes to his 

home in Marlboro, N N, i i. 


Dismissions 
ROBINSON, Edward A., Wollaston sone. aa 23. 
SMITH, Allen J., West Hartford, Vi., 4. 
Churches peso 
Fifty-second Ave., rec. 3 March, 35 


He has 


nnn od Il., 


ers 
HADLOCK, Wis., 24 Feb., nine members. 
STEU BEN, Me. (branch of Cherryfield ‘ch. ), 8 Feb. 


Miscellaneous 


BARNUM, Henry 8., of Constantinople is supplying at 
Mt. Dora and ‘avares, Fia., for the winte 
BROWN, Victor F., was recently the Spotpient of a fur 
coat from the Masons of Unton Grove, Wis , in rec- 
ition of a sermon preached at the funeral of a 


on. 
CHAPIN, Geo. F., and his wife of Saxton’s River, Me 
were recently surprised on the 26th annive a A} 
their marriage by a visit from friends who left ind 
substantial tokens of good wi |. 

CORWIN, Eli, of Chicago, while on a lecture tour in 
sas, was stricken with paralysis March 1, and is 
win a Presbyterian hosp tal. 

FAIRCHILD Jas. H., ex- rosibent of Oberlin College, 

GEgonY, Lew! March at Me bourne, Fla. 
ted'sbx mo of First Ch. Lincoln, Neb., 
six months’ leave of absence, much 
tee which e a ts to spend in the East. 

HENDERSON, John A., svon to close work at Church- 

ville, x Y., was recently tendered a reception by 
friends, who presented him with a silver tray contaln- 
ing 100 silver dollars, and his wife with a dozen pear!i- 
handled silver op and the same number of silver 

‘orks and dessert 

Albert J., recently Paved | od pee of Hart- 
oY lately give gi parting recept 
" was lately wtp reception 
by the people of New Gloucester, Me. 


of the First and becond a Churches in Drookhdde vt. is is 
oat oe eee up special study at Hartford Seminary. 
ly fy) Maine, Wis., mou n the 





NELSON wife of 
loss of their's only child, | a little girl. 
+ +7 Howard y Secretary 0 of the International 
ristian Workers’ Association, New Haven, Ct., has 
aupiel the of state m for the Con- 
siiifi, Jas. , and his wife of Alexan Ind., rejoice 
in the vevetery of their little danghter Helen, who has 
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oom very near death. Services were interrupted for 
onth on account of her illness. 
VAN OMMEREN, Hendrik, has closed his supply at the 
Presbyterian church, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 










Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
INDIANA MASSACHUSETTS 
Cedarwood, 4 7 Newtonville, 2 9 
Hosmer, Glezen, 4 4 Norfolk, 3 #7 
Indianapolis, Trin- Northampton, Ed- 
ity, 3 § 9 9 
MASSACHUSETTS Winchester, First, 6 8 
Baker, 2 3 VERMONT 
comets, >. 1) Denvitte 10 10 
» Boece. . Hardwick, » ae 
et | OTHER CHURCHES 
5 10 
15 18 Ankeny, Io. — 4 
4 7 Bingham, Me. 3 3 
4 8 Chicago, IlL., "Fifty- 
1 $8 second Ave., _ 
Porter, 7 11 Goffstown, N. H., 4 4 
Shepard,— 4 Hadlock, Wis.” — 9 
10 23 Iberia, es 11 20 
Side, 2 4 Madrid, Neb., 8 10 
Central, — 14 Orange, N. J., Orange 
417 valley, 5 
5 7 Churches with less 
Cen‘er, 2 10 _ than tbree, ee 


Conf. 147; Tot. 363. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 2,484; Tot., 5,386. 





“ Brown's 8 BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” give relief in 
all bronchial affect ons. A simple and safe remedy. 
Avoid imitations. 


No PLEASURE BECAUSE NO HEALTH.—No in- 
t rest in the things of life or, indeed, in any of life’s 
pleasures. Such is the daily lament of thousands 
because of som- disease, the conditions being that 
of utter weakness and prostration. The most 
skillful treatment is necessary for the cure of such 
diseases; the ordinary j ractitioner is not equal to 
it. It is to Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most successful physician in the world in 
the cure of disease, to whom you should v rite about 
your case. You can consult him free, and he will 
write you his opinion and advice free. 














THE MODERN conse 
STOVE 2s: 
'— POLISH 


Produces a jet enamel gloss. 
Applied in less time than 
it fakes To tell about it. 


J.L.Prescotts Co.New York. 


ECZEMA 


Most Torturing, Disfiguring, 
Humiliating 

Of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly skin 
and scalp humors is instantly relieved 
by a warm bath with Curicura Soap, 
a single application of Cuticura (oint- 
ment), the great | skin cure, and a full dose 
of CuTICURA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood 
purifiers and humor cures. 


(uticura 


Remepres speedily, permanently, and 
economically cure, when all else fails. _ 

Porrenr Dave sawp Cusm. Conr. Sole Props., Boston, 
or * How 00 Cure Bvery Ekin sad Bless Hamer,” free. 


PIMPLY FACES *"Sevicéu."pour'” 


CUTICURA BO4aP. 
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Entire Wheat: 


when baked. a beautiful golden brown. 
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LEATHER DRESSING 


It is easy to see which side of this 

% shoe has been polished with Vici 
Leather Dressing. The 
lustre, the softness, 
the look of newness, 
all testify to the 
merits of this 











Rogers Bros.” 











‘* Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Made in artistic and original 
patterns only. Your spoons, 
forks, etc., will be correct in 
every way if they are 


‘J 8 4 7 Rogers 


Bros.” 


On Tea Sets, Tureens, Etc., 
the same degree of quality is 
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Menipen Barranwia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywb 
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Tuskegee’s Great Gathering 


The Negro Farmers’ Conference just held at 
Tuskegee was the most successful of the 
seven annual gatherings of thiskind. Fifteen 
hundred colored farmers and their wives were 
present, in addition to the thousand students 
from the institute, the teachers, the people 
who attended from the town, and the promi- 
nent educators who come from all over the 
country to study this unique assembly at 
which each year so much is done towards 
grappling with the most perplexing race and 
educational problems. The increased attend- 
ance, fully half as much again as at any pre- 
vious conference, may no doubt be partly at- 
tributed to the favorable weather and the un- 
usually good roads, but it was evidently due 
in no small degree, also, to the constantly 
growing interest in these gatherings. In ad- 
dition to innumerable reports from different 
parts of Alabama, so many that it was not 
possible to hear nearly all of them, persons 
were present and made reports from Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennesee and Georgia, 

Some of these reports were discouraging. 
Some men declared that their counties were 
almost hopelessly in debt, with schools so 
poor that they thought they better not have 
any, while in morals another man said that in 
his county “‘fo’ out uv six won’t bar inspec- 
tion.”’ In general, though, the trend of the 
reports was hopeful. Principal Washington 
never glossed over facts because they were 
unpleasant. ‘‘ What we want,” said he, “is 
the truth. No matter if it does hurt. We 
can’t help it if we don’t know what is the 
matter.” If a delegate had a hard story to 
tell he got his chance to tell it just the same, 
and when another told a better one the two 
were put in contrast. Generally, too, close 
questioning would elicit the fact that even in 
discouraged neighborhoods somebody was 
“making a start.” At least, some one was 
wanting to. As one man said, ‘‘We done 
’spec’ down my way dat de day is breakin’, and 
I’se come up here dis conf’rence, de firs’ time 
lever done come, ter see ef it’s broke yit.’’ 

Last year the conference had outgrown all 
the rooms of the institute and the session was 
held in a rude temporary building built of un- 
planed boards, its floor the ground, its seats 
backless benches, and with the bareness of 
the interior walls softened with masses of 
Spanish moss caught back with palmetto 
leaves. This year this building, big as it is, 
proved all too small. Men and women clus- 
tered around the open doors and windows 
like bees about a hive, and hundreds of the 
last comers could not get in at all. 

Next year the session will be held in the 
beautiful and commodious new chapel, now so 
nearly completed that it will be dedicated the 
last of March. This chapel will be peculiarly 
dear to the institute, and is in a notable degree 
a proof of the value of the industrial training 
here. Not only is it, like all the brick build- 
ings here, built from bricks made by the stu- 
dents in the school’s brickyard, and laid by 
them, but the design was drawn by Mr. Tay- 
lor, who is at the head of the department of 
mechanical drawing here. One of the stu- 
dents designed the handsome pews now being 
made in the woodwork shop here, another de- 
signed the cornices, while others have done 
all the carpenter work, the roofing and, in fact, 
allthe work. As the chapel approaches com- 
pletion ground is being broken for the fine 
new trades building, which is to cover well 
towards an acre of ground and in which the 
fast growing industrial shops will for the first 
time find sufficient room. Besides these im- 
provements the last twelve months passed 
have seen the erection and opening of the ex- 
cellent agricultural building called the George 
and Mary Stearns Agricultural Hall. 

The proceedings of this year’s conference 
were condensed around the following set of 
declarations, which show better than anything 
else the practical nature of the gathering : 


1. Wherever our people have been reached 
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by outside influences, we believe there is con- 
stant growth in acquiring education, building 
schoolhouses, extending the school term, de- 
veloping Christian character, improving and 
purifying the ministry, securing land, diversi- 
fying crops, raising fruit and poultry, replac- 
ing the one-room cabin, ceasing to mortgage 
crops, getting out of debt and living more eco- 
nqmically. In saying this we would not be 
misunderstood, but emphasize the fact that, 
wherever the rank and file of our people have 
not been touched by some outside influence, 
their condition as to property, education and 
morality is most unsatisfactory, and will de- 
mand for a long time the earnest help and 
thought of the best people of our country. 

2. The possession in much larger degree of 
the elements of strength enumerated above, 
we believe, will constitute the foundation for 
all the higher rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship which every race should enjoy. 

3. Since eighty-five per cent. of our people 
in the Gulf States live by agriculture, we 
strongly urge that, along with other forms of 
education, special stress be laid upon training 
in agriculture. 

4. We earnestly urge all fo buy land, if only 
in small tracts, while it can be secured ata 
low price. We would especially call attention 
to the large amount of Government land in 
the South open to settlement. 

5. We deem it of vital importance that the 
educated young men and women bear in mind 
that they owe it to the race to give to the most 
unfortunate the benefit of their education in 
every way possible, © 

6. We urge that local Negro conferences, or 
other organizations with the same object, be 
formed throughout the South. We believe the 
holding of annual county fairs would prove 
most helpful. We strongly beseech our peo- 
ple not to be satisfied with their present con- 
dition, but to reach forward to something 


higher and better. 
M. B. T. 








THOSE who are fortunate enough to secure a 
copy of the March number of The American Queen 
will forget all about the publishers’ four days’ tardi- 
ness in getting ready for its distribution. The 
cover is an exquisite work of art both in designs 
and coloring. The original stories for this number 
are Mademoiselle,.by Rose Nouchette Carey; The 
Jungle Fugitives, by Edward 8. Ellis; Robin Hood 
and His Merry Men, by Barry Pain, each of them 
with striking illustrations. The fashion items are 
the latest up to-date ideas from Paris, London and 
New York. Gilchrist & Co., the Winter Street dry 
goods company, issue this attractive magazine at 
$1.00 a year, but any lady calling at their office 
can secure a copy each month without any charge 
whatsoever. 
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A PECULIAR FACT, 


Thousands of People Have Dyspepsia in 
Its Worst Form and Do Not Know It. 


A weak stomach is the cause of about 
nine tenths of all disease, yet in most 
cases the wrong thing is treated and the 
true cause overlooked. 

This is because a weak digestion pro- 
duces symptoms resembling nearly every 
disease, because it weakens and disturbs 
the action of every nerve and organ in 
the body; peor digestion causes heart 
trouble, kidney troubles, lung weakness 
and especially nervous break down or 
nervous prostration; the nerves cannot 
stand the wear and tear unless generously 
fed by well-digested, wholesome food. 

Keep the digestion good and no one 
need fear the approach of disease. 

Mrs. H. M. Lee of Rochester, N. Y., 
writes: For the sake of suffering human- 
ity I want to say that from a child I had 
a very weak stomach, threw up my food 
very often after eating, and after a few 
years nervous dyspepsia resulted and for 


-more than twenty years I have suffered 


inexpressibly. 

I tried many physicians and advertised 
remedies, with only temporary relief, for 
nervous dyspepsia, and not until I com- 
menced taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
last September, six. months ago, have I 
been free from suffering caused by the 
condition of my nerves and stomach ; in 
short, chronic nervous dyspepsia. 

Ihave recommended Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets to many of my friends, and now I 
want in a public way to say they are the 
safest, pleasantest ani I believe surest 
cure for stomach and nerve troubles. I 
write my honest opinion, and I will gladly 
answer any letter of inquiry at any time 
and feel that I am, in my small way, help- 
ing on a good cause. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a 
patent medicine, but they contain only 
the fruit salts, digulive acids and pep- 
tones necessary to help the weak stomach 
to promptly and thoroughly digest food. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets at 50 cents for full-sized package, 
and any one suffering from nervous dys- 
pepsia, sour stomach, headaches, acidity, 
gases, belching, etc, will find them not 
only a quick relief but a radical cure. 

Send to Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., for 
little book describing cause and cure of 
stomach troubles, giving symptoms and 
treatment of the various forms of indi- 








E is Perfectly Pure. 
bei Drop the Mouth. 


Every Drop Hardens the Gums. 
Every Drop is Free from Grit. 
Every Drop is a Fragrant Breath. 
Every Drop is Delicious and Harmless. 


Popular price, 25 cents. Send 2-cent stamp for sample 
vial. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
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TIMELY I. Planning. 
3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 
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Leaflet 5. Renewal ae Good 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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The Business Outlook 


Were it not for the war scare and uncer- 
tainty, which exerts such a powerful influence 
on the security markets and money lenders, 
the great activity of general trade would at- 
tract far more popular attention than it really 
does. The volume of business being done or 
booked is of very large proportions and, more- 
over, prices generally are strong. The enor- 
mous bank clearings and phenomenal exports, 
and the satisfactory reports of the progress of 
spring trade at all the large centers in the 
country, are factors which indubitably prove 
that the trade of the nation is in excellent 
shape. 

The volume of business doing in iron and 
steel is one of the features of the situation. 
Furnaces are in full blast, and the rolling 
mills are sold far ahead. Raw cotton main- 
tains its previous strength and has favorably 
affected Southern trade in many different di 
rections, which is reported more active than 
for several seasons past. In the West san- 
guine advices are received as to general trade. 
The movement in hardware, boots and shoes, 
dry goods, groceries, etc., is very brisk. The 
jobbing trade in Boston is understood to be 
quieter than at any other large center, the ex- 
tensive cotton mill strike probably contribut- 
ing to some extent to this condition. Woolen 
manufacturers are not in the market at pres- 
ent for wool, but the latter remains firm in 
price. 

The aggregate bank clearings of seventy- 
seven cities during the month just closed 
amounted to $5,533,645,112, a decrease of seven 
per cent. from January, but an increase over 
February last year of fifty-one per cent., and 
over February 1896, of thirty-five per cent. 
Compared with 1892, the heaviest Febraary on 
record, there is a gain shown of more than six 


per cent. The stock market is adversely ef- | 
fected by the war cloud, but so favorable are | 


all other cenditions in the country that good 
judges are picking up securities on all breaks. 


In Boston the copper shares are active and | 
given a favorable general market and they will ; 


probably sell very much higher, owing to the 
strength of copper, the metal. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


WOODE-BASTON- -In Brooklyn, N. Y., March 3, by 
A. Nelson, Jotham Sewall W dods of Boston 
ana “Mary Florence Baston of Norridgewock, Me. 














Deaths 
e ‘ya notices of deaths is Gonty pk 19 cents. + ach 
ine ten cents, Counting sont words toa line. The 


ponent Rd the notte: 





DOUGLAS-—In Coronado, Cal.. Feb. 28, of speentic on 
Eliza Kingman; wife of William A Douglas of Chi: 
cago and only daughter of the ey Abner ingman of 
Boston. 

MOSMAN—In Auburndale, March 5, Nathan Mosman, 
a highly ae member of the Auburndale Church, 
aged 75 yrs 

PEARSONS—In Holyoke, March $, Judge William C. B. 
Pearsons, one of tae most prominent and represeita- 
tive citizens a member of the Second Church and a 
brother of Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, aged 74 yrs. 

ROSE—In Tacomah, Wn, Feb. 17, Rev. W. F. Rose, 

astor of the church at Steilacoom, aged 62 yrs., 
mos., 26 dys. 

VITTU M—In Sandwich, N. H., Feb. 24, of heart follure, 
Ruth Ann eee mother of Rev. Ed cdmund M. Vit- 
tum of Grinn lo., age i 71 yrs. 


MRS. H. B. TRASK 


Mrs. Hannah B. (! Kelsey) Trask entered into her rest 
Feb. 23. She was born in Newport, N. H., in 1814, and 


which she aves there, except the last few her'd a ears of her life, 
nt for the most part with hters in 
Tilton, x: , where she died. In 1834 sh ed John 


Trask of Newport. He died in 1876. Soon tara her 


marriage she united with the onal c , to 
which her husband already belonged, and she continied 
aR cxemplary ary and honored member during her life. 
She exhibited in an-unusual ore = sweetness and 
lov: self-sacrifice of the Chris’ religion. She-was 

7 commares to her children, whose willing hands 
— 


red to her in her eek hours. Her sickness 
rief—less than two weeks. oe some months eee 
friends yl noticed a ouéen ure of strength, b 
she strove to tain ay interest in oie 
abou t her till at last’ she was obliged ~ I 
She leaves a son and three daughters. 


MRS. ELIZA KYTE 
Mrs. Eliza Kyte, widow of Rev, Felix Kyte, died at 
the residence of her son, T. i Kyte, in Goshen, N. Y. 
Jan Born reared 


worker tn Dr. Erskine os lecneane ee CX 
rivation of a home missi Ayah. SH 


ee namo ee 


through these —¥.-; teen ne self-denial roused the General 
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Association of New York, w , upon the death of her husband | 
= 1878, to establish * The York Congregational Min- 
ters’ Fund.” For nineteen years the trustees of this | 
fund have grantee aid to Mrs. Kyte, accow 
= lege and sacred duty. Not le ag among its legacies 
ve been the prayers 0 Mrs. Kyte, and other beneficia- 
ries, whose acceptance of aid hes vhae received in the 
Master’s name. oO. &. 


ISAAC 8S. METCALF 


Isaac Stevens Metcalf died in Elyria, 0., Feb. 19, aged 
seventy-six years. He came to yria | n Bu.9 ed oe 
many local offices of ty F pity | on the board 

cation for pany Jones, was more than fo yaeien | 
an officer of the First ‘Congregational Church. Born in | 
Royalston, Mass., he lived in Boston, and in Milo and 

Bangor, Me., graduated at Bowdoin College in_ 1847, 
was civil pAW em on several New England railroads 
and built one division of the Mlinois Central Railway. 
Seven of his children have graduated from ie adage and 
one from Wellesley. He was the father of Rev. John 
M. etcalf of Taliedega, Rev. Paul Harlan Metcalf of 
Des Moines, Miss Marion Metca'f, recently a teacher at 
Wellesley and Hampton, Mrs. Anha Metealf Root, wife 
of the librarian of Oberiin College, and dessa S. Met- 
calf of Lawrence, Kan. 1. W. M. 








UsEp and prescribed by physicians, Pond’s Ex 
tract. Avoid counterfeit preparations—get the gen- | 
uine. 


AMERICA’S greatest medicine is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which cures when all other preparations 
fail to do any good whatever. 


SIGHT-SEEING ON THE PACIFIC COAST.—Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb’s April transcontinental 
tours are intended for sight-seeing more especially, 
although they offer the same facilities as the winter 
trips for persons who desire to prolong their stay 
upon the Pacific coast. Thus a person may go as 
far as Southern California or 8an Francisco under 
personal escort, and then remain for a longer pe- 
riod at some particular point, returning eastward 
at their leisure. Connected with the tour of April 
19 are personally conducted trips to the beautiful 
Puget Sound country, the Yellowstone National 
Park and Alaska. In all these tours a different 
route is taken going and returning. Colorado and 
California may be taken without Alaska and the 
Puget Sound region, and there are always Pacific 
northwest tours without including California. Tours 
to Europe and around the world are also announced. 
Descriptive books of the various tours may be had 
for the asking. 





No deception practiced. 
No $100 Reward. 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 


for a generous 





10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 
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eet Phin and Inflammation. Heals 
and tects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste aud Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
Relief at once. pd cts, at Draggiste Ag mail, 
Trial Size 10 cts. or by ma 

ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren Street New York 





TAINTY 


IN MEDICINE. 
(Os aeeee CURE FOR OYSPERSia 





This new and wonderful remedy is a SPR. 
CIFIC for all forms of indigestion. ft 
CURES by HEALING the inflamed digas. 
tive organs. It is not a palliative, but is 
a HEALER. 

Mi-o-na’ removes all congestion and ip- 
flammation and gives tone to the stomach. 


MI-0-NA ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
UNNATURAL FERMENTATION, 


Take no more laxatives or artificial diges- 
tives. Take Mi-o-na Tabloids; the food will 
then pass NATURALLY through the body, 
will be naturally digested and assimilated 
and your blood will be rich and pure. In 
this way nature manufactures strength and 
restores vitality; and in no other way can it 
be done. 


This is what the great orator and reformer, - 


Francis Murphy, says: 
Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 23, 1897, 
My Dear Mr. 


Boot! 
ermit m- to congratulate you on your dis- 
covery of MI-O-NA. It is a wonderful rem- 
edy, and you are entitled to great credit. No 
one cap command success, but you certain! 
dese:ve it, and I wish you all prosperity. 
have used your Hawaiian cure, and with all 
my heart and my renewed strength I 
ou for it. I will gladly recommend MI-0-NA 
ali whom I meet suffering from indigestion or 


dyspepsia. 
— FRANCIS MURPHY. 


An interesting booklet on Rg th TO GET 
WELL AND STAY WELL, together with 
full information of Mr. Booth’s great dis- 
covery, relating to HIGHT, WEI 
PERFECT HEALTH, sent FREE on ap- 
plication; also a trial sample of Mi-o-na. 
A box of Mi-o-na Tabloids at your drug- 
gist’s or by mail, 50 cents. Address 


RA. Rovth 


M 503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


(@ Grand eee Prize o' fe 
600 Bei at Paris 


‘ Laroche & 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- ¢ 
g($3 aria, Poorness of the Blood, General ; 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- € 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 3 
Nerves and a ae ik the entire system. § 
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Mus. Batitineton BooTH says— 
take great recommending your ¥' 
a Ihave on ot it toa great many and to 
hundreds of our fellow-workers in Salvation Army. I 
SE era cs VaR Wreghae ose tas Tales 
and 
ot Fee ceed toe he Whooping Cough 
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A Bad Record and a Needed 
e 
Caution 

A mutual council convened by the Norfield Congre- 
gational Church, Weston, Ct, and certain aggrieved 
parties, to inquire into the ministerial standing of 
the pastor, Rev. C. M. Arthur, reported, Feb. 15, 
unanimous findings. These were to the effect that 
the wife of C. M. Arthur secured from him, July 6, 
1897, a divorce on the ground of inhuman treat- 
ment; that he left the Methodist church several 
years ago without credentials; was ordained pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Harbine, Neb., 
Dec. 30, 1889; was minister in the succeeding seven 
years of seven other Congregational churches, 
eausing discord and division in nearly every one; 
was afterwards disfellowshiped by the Olivet 
(Mich.) Association and, about May 1, 1896, be- 
gan the ministry in Weston, Ct., which has contin- 
ued to the present time. 

The council found C. M. Arthur guilty of untruth- 
fulness and deceit, of obscenity, fermenting trouble 
in the church, intimidating members by threats of 
civil and criminal prosecution ; and that, making all 
allowance for infirmities due to mental and moral 
defects, Mr. Arthur is manifestly disqualified for 
the Christian ministry. The council justified the 
members who called the recent ex parte council as 
having exercised a proper regard for the main- 
tenance of their rights and the prosperity of the 
eburch. 

The couneil advised that Mr. Arthur resign his 
pastorate at once and withdraw from the Christian 
ministry, that the church restore Mrs. 8. J. Lane to 
fellowship, amend its standing rules to conform to 
Congregational usage, secure as soon as possible 
an a. proved Congregational minister, and in future 
engage no one as its pastor without first making 
diligent inquiry as to his ministerial standing and 
past record. 

If this last item of the advice of the council were 
reasonably heeded by the churches, and by ordain- 
ing and installing councils also, many of the minis- 
ter al scandais which from time to time grievously 
disturb the peace of the churches would be avoided. 





Biographical 


REV. ELIJAH CUTLER 


Mr. Cutler, who for twenty-four years has been 
depositary 0’ the Massachusetts Bible Society, died 
in Dorchester, March 1. Born in Holliston, Mass., 
Feb. 14, 1829, he fitted for college at Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, and entered Williams College io 
1856. One of his classmates was President Gar- 
field, and the two were intimate friends, so intimate 
that Garfield was wont to speak affect onately of 
his classmate as “dear old Elijah.” After spend- 
ing two years at the theological seminary at East 
Windsor Mr. Cutler went to Andover Seminary, 
from which he graduated in 1862. He was pastor 
at East Charlemont, Conway and Green field, Mass., 
and afterwards became connected with the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society, having the care of its rooms 
in Boston during a long series of years. He was a 
man of most gentle spirit, a lover of the truth, irre- 
proachable in character, faithful and ‘zealous in his 
appo nted duties and in all Caristian work. For 
years he has borne the office of deacon in the Sec- 
ond Church in Dorchester, where he was greatly 
respected and beloved: Physical infirmities over- 
took him in the later years of his life, but with pa- 
tience and courage he continued his work until the 
end. That end came suddenly, after he had laid 
himself down for rest at night, with no thought on 
his part or on the part of those near him that heart 
failure was at hand. A widow and four children 
survive him. 


Now is the time to purify your blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. March, April, May are the trying 
months of the year. At this season your blood is 
loaded with impurities which have accumulated 
during the winter, and these impurities must be 
immediately expelled. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
one true blood purifier. It is the medicine which 
has accomplished many thousands of remarkable 
cures of all blood diseases. It is what the millions 
oo in the spring to build up health and ward off 

ness, 








SCHOOL‘TEACHERS more than any other class 
are interested in the personally conducted tour to 
Washington on Ap il 1 in special train of Wagner 
palace cars via the Fitchburg R. R. The rate, 
$25, appeal» to them, it is during the Easter vaca- 
tion, it affords an opportunity to visit Philadelphia 
4s well as Washington and it is under the manage- 
ment of the famous Pennsylvania R. R. touri-t bu- 
Pe that everything will be first class. 
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Recommends Dr. 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, undoubtedly the great- | 
est living divine, occupies in the hearts and minds | 
of the people a position of pre-eminent esteem and | 
regard. No other preacher is so widely known, no | 
other clergyman is so distinguished throughout the 
world. A great orator and writer, his sermons have 
the widest dissemination, until there is scarcely a 
family where his name and works are not known. 
When such a man, a recognized leader and teacher 
of the people, testifies by his written testimonial 
that Dr. Gre: ne’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
has helped him and that he recommends its use for 
invigoration after overwork, to restore the strength, 
energy, nerve force and vitality of the system, 
when for any reason they are lost, weakened or im- 
paired, those who are sick and suffering, who are 
weak, nervous, without strength, energy and ambi- 
tion, who are di-courage’ and disheartene’ by re. 
peated failures to be cured, ia fact all who have 
need of a strength-giving and health-restoring med- 
icine, can take renewed hope from the words of this 
great p eacher, that Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the 
one remedy among all others to give them back the 
health and strength they have lost. 
Rev. Dr. Talmage says: 

1400 Mass. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
I commend Dr. Greene’s Nervura biood and nerve 
remedy for in tion after overwork. I have used 
the Nervura for Wat purpose. 

a T: De Wirt TALMAGE. 

Hope of cure should not-be lost while Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura remains untried ; no one should be discour- 
aged or despair of a cure who has not yet sought in 
this wonderful remedy relief from the pain of rheu 





J.B. A., Fitehburg R. R., Boston, 
on application. 
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matism e restoration from nerve weak- 
ness and nervous ost ; renewed strength 
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REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 


The Most Eminent Preacher in the World 


Greene’s Nervura. 


Rev. Dr. Talmage Finds Help in the Use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura and His Commendation of this Grand Remedy 
Will Influence and Encourage the Weak, Sick and 
Suffering to Use it and Be Cured. 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


from the weak, tired feelings, run down and ex- 
hausted sensations of general debility; a cure from 
those: oaditions which cause indigestion, dyspepsia, 
kidney and liver complaints, etc. 

You can be cured if you will use Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. Strength of 
nerves, strength of muscle, strength of body, re- 
newed power, ambition and endurance are its won- 
drous gifts to verve-weakened, run down, debili- 
tated, nervous, tired out and exhausted people. 

To the despondent and discouraged it is the hope 
of renewed life—a new world, as it were, from 
which pain, suffering and despair are banished; to 
the weak, tired and prostrate it is a tower of 
strength; to the nervous, sleepless, irritable, brain- 
weary and nerve-racked it gives natural, refreshing 
sleep and strong and steady n«rves; to the low- 
spirited sufferers from nervous prostration it is the 
entrance upon a new existence of robust happiness. 
Indeed, the sick and suffering will find in Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura a veritable fountain of health. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a physician’s prescrip- 
tion, the remedy of physicians for the cure of the 
people. Use it if you have need of a health and 
strength-giving medicine, and consult Dr. Greene if 
you desire, which may be done without charge, 
either personally at his office, 84 Temple Place, 
Bost« n, Mass., or by letter. 

Above all, do not be persuaded to accept some 
substitute which the dealer claims is “just as 
good,” on which he makes a little more profit. 
There is no other remedy in the world of anything 
like the value, power and efficacy of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura in restoring health and strength. Insist 
on having Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and accept no other. 





FIRST IN THE RACE. 








cilchrist & Co. 


5 to 11 Winter St., Boston. 


Spring Novelties—An Art Collection 


All the Fashionable Weaves of Dress Goods. 
All the Conceptions of the Silk Weaver. 


All the Dainty Styles of Wash Fabrics. 


At the Dress Goods Counter 


You will find a collection of Spring Fabrics which are 
truly tempting—if not to say bewildering—on account of 
the great variety of weaves and wide range of colors, 
They embrace: 
Poplins, Whipcords, Bayaderes, Biarritz Cord, Cashmere 
Biarritz, Henrietta Twills, English Cheviots, Scotch 
Cheviots, Coverts, Vigereaux, Checks, Plaids, Stripes. 


50c. and Upwards to $2.00 a Yard. 
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ONLY SOLD IN BOTTLES. 
CURES 
inflammations, Hemorrhages, 
Catarrh (,2%.,), Piles. 
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Can always be insured, 






free from all imperfec- 
tions, whether effects of 
exposure to heat or cold, 


sun or wind, or subject to 


| “ial r Ni chronic skin trouble, b 
oy | lif ly’ lie “in = 
m Hinds’ Honey anda 

Almond Cream. 


Recommended Espectall y for 

Chapped Hands. Pimples. 

Face and Lips. Chafing, Itching. 

Rough, Hard and Scaly Eruptions. 

Irritated Skin. Eczema, etc. 
Free from oily or greasy properties. /¢ aves 
no visible trace of its use. It softens, improves and 
preserves the skin, and for the face makes the 
complexion pure and beautiful. 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE sent for 6 (six) cents, with 
book and testimonials 


For Sale at Druggiets or sent, charges prepatd, BO cents. ! 
A. S. HINDS, 72 F, Pine Street, Portland, Maine. 
nein 
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